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GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

OR the Relief of Distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

PRESIDENT— 


JOHN BAILLIE, THE GALLERY, ARTISTS’ 


. “7 mi | 
O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of | 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, W. 


FREE LIBRARIES. — The MAY | 
CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND-HAND | 7)XHIBITION of Water Colours by HARRY 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered | Gasca cat Davies Wi cee & 
at prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and | jp anp, 


will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SmirH & SON, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New), any quan- 
tity, for cash. 25/- offered for Freeman’s 
Historical Geography (2 vols.), Lorna Doone 
(3 vols.), 1869. Scarce books supplied. State 
wants. Catalogues free.—THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
Book STORES, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—£10 each offered, Gal- 
lery of Fashion, 8 vols, 1794-1801; 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842. Cata- 
logues free. Please state wants. — JUCKES, 
Booksellers, Birmingham. 


VOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
“EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 








the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” | 


—Editor, Bazaar. 


‘*DOOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—F ree- 

man’s Historical Geography, 2 vols, ; Burke’s 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Boxiana, 
5 vols,; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols, 1892; George 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Shelley’s Poetical 
Works, 4 vols, 1839; Symond’s Italian Litera- 


Hours, 10.30 to 6. Admission free. 


\ R. J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 
| JI Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
|and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
| RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be 
PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 
| for GENERAL EDUCATION. Exceptionally 
healthy situation. Large garden, Country re- 
| creations. — Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, 
| Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


fIVYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, Xc., Typed; or from Dictation 
| (Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe- 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


YPEWRITING.—The WEST KENSING- 
TON AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.. Trans- 





| lations, &c. Legal and General Copying, 
Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established ten 


vears,—SIKES & SIKES, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith Road, W. 


ri\Y PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
Excellent references 


Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place at the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, 
on SATURDAY, MAY 9th, at Half-past Six 
o'clock. 
Str LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, B.A., 
in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
DONATIONS will be received and thankfully 
acknowledged bv 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULKSS, R.A., Hon. Sec, 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
41, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

FOR THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 
R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for open 
competition, Undergraduate Scholarships, 
tenable in the University of Glasgow only; and 
Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, tenable in 
any approved School of Theology or University. 
The Scholarships are open to students of all 
Denominations preparing for the Nonconformist 
Ministry. For particulars apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, Dr. WILLIAMS’s LIBRARY, Gordon 

Square, London, W.C. 
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from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
and testimonials.—TYPIST, 23B, 
Croydon. 


ture, 2 vols, 1881 ; Symond’s Essays, 2 vols., 
1890; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 189. 


Royal Parade, 





Remedies, 3 vols,, 1871; Jesse’s Richard III., 


1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer's YPEWRITING. — Neat, prompt, accurate. 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, From 10d. per 1,000. 
3 vols,, 1869 ; Jane Eyre, 3 vols,, 1847. 100,000 | Legal, dramatic, scientific. Pedigrees a speciality. 


Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants. 


—BAKER’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. child Strect, West Norwood, S.E. 


Highest references. 


French, all branches.—Mrs. MICHEL, 48, Roths- 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
446) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. ; 




















PEARLS, EMERALDS, 
GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, <ec., 
Valued or Purchased from £1 to £10,000. 
DIAMOND 


Ss Pl od K & so N, MERCHANTS, 


1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 & 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 


gp Dlamonns 





ESTABLISHED 1772. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIR Back BaAnN=z. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.O. 

ss” °/ OURRENT ACCOUNTS o 

= o on the minimum mogthly balances, when not 2 / 
drawn below £100. - 

24°/ 23°/ 

o o 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Oustomers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAO, with full particulars, post free. 


DEPOSIT ACOOUNTS 
on Deposits repayable on demand. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Lirector. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON,” 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS to ‘The ACADEMY’ 


(NOW NEARLY OUT OF PRINT) 


May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or in complete sets for 
8s, 6d., on application to the Office, 43; Chancery Lene; W.C. 


tor List of Names, see Last Week’s ‘‘ Academy and Literature,” 





pose: One at Night. 
You Must take Something 


Sometimes. 


Take CARTER’S: 50 Years’ 
Reputation. 


ARTER'S 
Jiver 


Pr LLS 












BILIOUSNESS. INDIGESTION. 
SICK HEADACHE. CONSTIPATION. 
TORPID LIVER. DIZZINESS. 


SALLOW SKIN. 
SMALL PRICE. 


FURRED TONGUE. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. 
Genuine Wrapper Printed 
on WHITE PAPER, BLUE 

LETTERS. 
Leok for the Signature 


/Uttw Peed 
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NOW READY 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE and 
‘adited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
with an introduction by 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Two volumes in box. Demy 8vo, 


Price 25/- net. 


The Daily News.—* Their publication is an act of 
elementary justice. With Carlyle’s accompanying 
notes they serve to give us a credible and human 
picture of the real relationships of Carlyle and his 
wife..... The letters show all the incomparable 
qualities which gave the ‘ Letters and Memorials’ 
a supreme place in the literature of intimate 
correspondence. ... . Every page, whether from 
the letters or the journal, scintillates with keen 
thoughts, biting criticisms, flashing phrases, and 
touches of bright comedy. . ... At last we 
have a means of forming a true picture of the 
Carlyles.” 

The Pall Mall Gazctte—* There is one perfect 
jewel of literary instinct and execution now given 
to the world for the first time in the simple story 
of ‘My Own First Love’—an effusion to which 
the rarest introspections of Charles Lamb himself 
are the only fit comparison.” 

The Dailu Chronicle, - “ But leaving the dust and 
heat of controversy let us turn with all gratitude 
to the new series of letters which the editors here 
nh 64 « Mrs. Carlyle has long ranked with 
Byron, Lam >. her husband, and one or two more 
among the bost letter writers in our language.” 





A new book by HELEN MILMAN. 
MY KALENDAR OF 
COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations by 
DONALD MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 5/- net. 


«*, A special feature of this book is the remark- 
able black-and-white work of Mr. Donald Max- 
well, who has shown in his admirable drawings 
how sympathetically he has entered into the 
author's scheme. 








A NEW HUMORIST. 
Mr. John Lane will publish on Thursday, 
May 7, a new and original story, entitled 

“NINE POINTS OF THE LAW,” 
by a new writer, Mr. Wilfrid Scarborough 
Jackson. The publisher claims that his 
author has written 4 story of humorous 


complications which has not been sur- 
passed since 1882, 


NINE POINTS 
OF THE LAW 


NINE POINTS 
OF THE LAW 


By Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson. 
By Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson. 
Ready on May 7th. 

At all the Libraries and Bookstalls. 


Price 6/- 





JOHN LANE, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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Mrs. WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
112th THOUSAND. 


LADY 
ROSE'S 
DAUGHTER. 











“Readers have rarely been led 
with such interest along the 


course of any novel.” 
—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


: With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

‘4 In lightness of touch, variety of 
mood and temperament, and ease 
of mood, this story marks Mrs. 
Ward's highest achievement. inno 
other novel has she given so many 
evidences of the possession of the 








original qualities of the novelist.’’ 


ACADEMY. 

‘“*Mrs. Ward writes of the things 
that matter in the inner, individual 
life, and in no former book, we 
think, has her touch been surer, 
or her insight into motive and 
character more searching and 
sympathetic.’ 











London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published. 





A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
is now ready, 
Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE oan the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY 
LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
GREATLY REDUCED. PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
1s. 6d., Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HIS- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUV ENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the 
COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY should 
be sent not later than Noon on Thursday 
to 43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c., on 
application. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. Vol.I. Orown &vo, with 77 Illus 
trations, cloth, 5s, 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


BABEL and BIBLE 


Being Lectures delivered before Members of 
the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the 
presence of the German Emperor. 

By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, 
Professor of Assyriologu in the University of Bertin, 
These are the Lectures which have caused such a 
sensation in Germany, and which called forth the letters 
from the German Emperor on the Inspiration of the 
Old Testament, 





Among the Volumes that have also been arranged for 
inclusion in this Library and are in active preparation, 
the following may be mentioned :— 


THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. A Christological Study. By 
Professor P. LOBSTEN, of Strassburg. Translated 
from the French with Notes, specially prepared for 
the English Edition, by the Author. 


IM KAMPF UM DIE WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG. A Pastor's Struggles to reconcilé 
Faith and Reason. By R. WIMMER. 


TWO ADDRESSES ON PRESENT-DAY 
QUESTIONS: Roman Catholic Morals, Evan- 
gelical Faith, and Ritschl’s Theology. By 
Professor W. HERMANN, of Marburg, Author of 
“The Communion of the © hristian with God.” 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM: Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. By JEAN REVILLE, of 
Paris. 

Also Ready To-day, Stiff Wrapper, Price 6d. net, 
Professor Harnack’s letter to the ‘‘ Preussische 
Jahrbiucher’’ on the German Emperor’s Criti- 
cism of Professor Delitzsch’s om on 

BABEL und BIBEL. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. ; 

and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


A 
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A. & C.'BLACK’S LIST. 


“ Everyone who wishes well to Oxford should read 
this book.” 


OXFORD AT THE 
CROSS ROADS. 


A Criticism of the Course of Littere Humaniores in 
the University. 
By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., 


Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archeology, 
Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a very serious, and to our mind unanswerable, 
eriticiam on the whole course of Oxford study.”"—The | 
Spectator, | 

“An admirably thoughtful study of the problems 
which confront Oxford to-day.”—The Daily Mail. 


“ Riding through the Bible.” 


LETTERS FROM 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By LADY BUTLER, 
Painter of * The Roll Call,” &c. 
S uare demy 8vo, cloth, containing 16 page Illustra- 
tions in colour, price 7s, td. net. 
EDITION DE LUX, 300 signed and numbered copes 
for England and America, price One Guinea n-t. | 
“The letters in themselves afford their own justi- 
fication ; the sketches are by Lady Butler, and when 
we have eaid that we have said all. Combined, they 
make a book that is at once a delight to the eye and a 
pleasure to handle, The coloured illustrations, mar- 
vellously well reproduced, provide in a panoramic dis- 
play faithful representations of the Holy Land as it is 
seen to-day. They make a singularly attriciive col- 
lection, worthy of the distinguished artist who painted 
thom.” — The St. James's Gazette. 


“ Deserves to be widely read and carefully studied.” 


THE DIARY OF A TURK. 
By HALIL HALID, M.A., M.R.A.S., 


1 Teacher of Turkish to Student Interpreters in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“His book is permeated, one may gay, with a deep 
political moral, which everyune who values the intex- 
rity of the Bri ish Empire and the keeping of India 
should take to heart.”—7he Westminster Gazette. 

“ Merely as a record of exciting experiences, the story 
is one of great interest, to which must besdded much 
information regarding the sociai and political insti- 
tutions, described with the thoroughness of intimate 
knowledge."— The British Weekly. 


“A useful little volume,” 


THE BOERS IN EUROPE 


A Sidelight on History. 


By G. W. T. OMOND. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

“We obtai: a clear and comprehensive record of the 
great Leyds intrigue, which is as astounding as it is 
undoubtedly interesting.”— The St. James's Gazette, 

“The South African question cannot be thoroughly | 
understood, nor can its difficulties be fully realised, 
unless adequate consideration be given to the action 
of the Boers in Europe during the war and after the 
war, and for this purpose Mr. Omond's book is of 
great service.”—T7he Literary World, 


“A very attractive little series.” 


DAINTY DAMES 
OF SOCIETY. 


A Portrait Gallery of Charming Women. 
By W. WILLMOTT DIXON, 


Parrister-at-Law (“ Thormanby ”), 


Four vols., Foolscap 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
Price 2s. net each; or in limp leather, price 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

“The little series contains undoubtedly the grace 
which is claimed for the subjects of the memoirs— 
charm.”~—-The Bookman, 

* As dainty in form as its subject.”"—The Times. 

“The series will be esteemed by lovers of the lite- 
rature of beauty and the beauties of art.”"— Zhe Dundee 
Adev riiser, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soto Square, Lon?on. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





In Four Parts, price 1s. net each, or in One 
Volume, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1903. 


This vear's issue will contain FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES of notable pic- 
tures, one of which will form the Frontispiece to each 
Part, and all will be included in the Complete Volume. 

Part I.. containing a Rembrandt Photogravure of 
**SUNSET AFTER RAIN,” by B. W. LEADER, 
R.A., will be published early next week. 

“The most perfect representation of the Academy 
ever placed within reach of the public.” 

-Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
REVEL, 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Dailu Chronicle says :—* One of the very best of the 
many good stories that have borne his name upon the 
title-pag*. It is conceived and designed upon the trne 
Steveusonian model,gand sustains the Stevenson tra- 
dition with extraordinary skill and aptitude.” 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 


By HEADON HILL. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
“ Here is a pretty complexity, which Mr. Headon 
Hill unravels in his accustomed manner.” —The Times, 
“An excellent and most exciting story.” Daily News. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

“Written in the characteristically quaint style 
whick has endeared this gentle humorist to thousands 
of people on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

__—Daily Express. 


Popular Edition, Now Ready, price 3s, 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


Re-set in new type, and containing Eight Full-page 
lliustrations by W. HOLE, RS.A. 
“ The reader is held spell-bound.”—Apeaker. 


READY SHORTLY, price 21s. net. 
THE BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS 
OF EUROPE. 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.LS., F.E.S. 


With 54 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


VOL. IV. Just Published, price 14s, net, of the 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By EMINENT WRITERS. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.O.L., and J.S. MANN, M.A, 

This Volume covers the Period from 163 to 1714, and 

contains upwards of 500 Illustrations and 10 Coloured 
Plates. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s, 


AMERICA AT WORK. 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


With 38 Illustrations. 
“Vivid and observant studies.” —7imes, 
“ A book which is calculated to startle Britons.” 
—Atheneum, 
“ A vivid and picturesque bck calculated to make 
the phlegmatic British manufacturer uncomfortable.” 
—St. James's Garette, 
N.B.—A Fifth Impression of ‘‘ THE REAL 
SIBERIA,"’ by the same Author, has 
already been called for. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, 
and all Booksellers. 


| 
} 





SMITH, ELDER & 60.’s 


“A valuable and fitting conclusion to the 
great work.” —Academy. 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages. Royal 8vo. 
Price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


This volume is intended to form a sum- 
mary guide to the vast and varied contents 
of the Dictionary andits Supplement. Every 
name, about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the sixty-three 
volumes of the Dictionary or in the three 
Supplementary volumes, finds mention here 
in due alphabetical order. An Epitome is 
given of the leading facts and dates that 
have been already recorded at lengt!: in the 
pages of the original work, and there is added 
a precise reference to the volame and page 
where the full article appears. 

The separate articles which it supplies 
amount to 30,378; the cross references 
number 3,474. 

GLOBE.—* An invaluable addition to the list of 
books of reference. We have had brief biographical 
dictionaries before now, but none at once so compre- 
hensive, so full, and so accurate as this.” 

SCOTSMA N.—* This volume of the Dictionary will 
soon be the best-thumbed of them all. Only long and 
frequent use upon particular occasions fully tests a 
book of this kind; but it needs no very exhaustive 
scrutiny to reveal that the epitome is a work well 
organised, of exact learning, and of careful compila- 
tion. Useful in itself, it must largely enhance the 
usefulness of the Dictionary which it serves.” 

*.* Prospectus post free on application, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**LOVE AND HONOUR.”’’ 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GEORGE GORING’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, 
Author of “‘ Love and Honour.” 

















NEW NOVEL BY BE. W. HORNUNG. 
NOW READY. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3. 6d. 
NO HERO. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” “The 
Amateur Cracksman,” “ Peccavi,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CROWBOROUGH 
BEACON. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend 
of Nelson,” &c. 


THE NEW NATION. 
A Sketch of the Social, Political, and 
Economic Conditions and Trospects of 


the Australian Commonwealth. by 
Percy F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of 


Hertford College, Oxford, &c. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue two volumes of letters by Jane Welsh Carlyle referred 
to below, bring up to eleven volumes the total of semi-official 
books that have been written about the Carlyles since their 
death. Judging from the reviews, these letters and com- 
ments have by no means settled the controversy that has 
raged around the domestic relations of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
Collectors of the works of Mr. Andrew Lang must add two 
new volumes to their shelves. ‘To one of them, however, a 
a collection of seventeenth century tracts, Mr. Lang is 
responsible only for the introduction. Birthday or year 
books have received an addition in a selection from the 
writings of Phillips Brooks, with this quotation on the 
title-page: ‘‘The thought is stronger for us because he 
has thought it. The feeling is more vivid because he 
has felt it. And always he leads us to God by a way 
along which he has gone himself.” Among the publica- 
tions of the week we note the following :— 


New Letrers axp Memoriats or Jane Wetsn Carty .e. 


2 vols. 


The editor of these volumes is Mr. Alexander Carlyle, 
the annotations are by Thomas Carlyle, and an Intro- 
duction is provided by Sir James Crichton Browne. 
These new letters have the qualities which are familiar to 
us in the old—they are brilliant, frank, and often unwise. 
The main object of the editor and the writer of the 
introduction is to vindicate Carlyle at the expense 
of his wife. Sir James Crichton Browne comes to the 
conclusion that she suffered from ‘‘ cerebral neurasthenia,”’ 
and hazards the assertion that Carlyle ‘‘ must have been 
nearly flayed alive during her mental derangement.” 


Soctan Oricins. By Andrew Lang. Privat Law. By 


J.J. Atkinson. 


The portion of the volume called ‘“‘ Primal Law’”’ was 
written by the late Mr. James Jasper Atkinson. Mr. 
Atkinson spent most of his life in New Caledonia, where 
‘‘ his ingenious mind was much exercised by the singular 
laws and customs of the natives of the New Caledonian 
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Archipelago and the adjacent isles.” Mr. Lang’s dedica- 
tion is to Annabella Alleyne, and reads thus: ‘‘ Dear 
Annie, as you first pointed out to me the facts which 
are the germ of my Theory of the Origin of ‘Totemism, 
you are one cause of my share in this book. The other 
is affection for the memory of the author of ‘ Primal 
Law.’ ” 

IsaneLLa D'Este. 2 vols. By Julia Cartwright. 

A study of the Renaissance, 1474-1539. Mrs. Ady says 
in her preface: ‘* The life of Isabella d’Este has never 
yet been written. After four hundred years, the greatest 
lady of the Renaissance still awaits her biographer.” 
Attempts have been made before by French, (terman and 
Italian scholars, but their work was either interrupted 
or cut short by death. Mrs. Ady’s biography does not 
claim to be exhaustive; it is put forth as likely to be 
of interest to readers who are already familiar with the 
writer's Life of Isabella d’ Este’s sister Beatrice. 


Mr. Ecerton Castie has written to the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ 
complaining of a review of ‘' The Star-Dreamer ” published 
in that journal. After setting forth his grievance Mr. 
Castle says: ‘‘ The question of literary criticism is one of 
so much importance to writers that there is a feeling 
among us that it is time to make a stand against the 
reckless, spiteful, or weary reviewer.’’ By all means let 
a stand be made against reckless and spiteful reviewers ; 
the weary reviewer, however, is bound to be always with 
us. His weariness, unfortunately, is usually induced by 
what he has to read in the way of indifferent fiction. 


Tuere are certain little books which, without achieving 
actual popularity, have a steady sale and are talked about 
amongst quiet people. ‘A Digit of the Moon” was such 
a book. From its author we are to have shortly another 
volume called ‘* The Descent of the Sun,” which is said 
to be translated from the original manuscript. We do 
not know whether the translation is real or a literary 
device. 
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Mr. D. S. MacCout has been writing in the “ Saturday” 


Review ’’ concerning what he calls the ‘‘ maladministra- 
tion of the Chantrey Trust.” The word “ maladmini- 
stration ” appears perfectly justifiable on the facts which 
Mr. MacColl presents. The express stipulations laid down 
by Sir Francis Chantrey were as follows :— 

1. The works of art might be by artists of any nationality, 
with the one condition that they must have been executed and 
completed in Great Britain. 

2. The works of “deceased or living artists’’ were 
eligible. 

3. There is no limit to exhibition in the year of purchase. 

4. There is no limit to exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that these terms 
have been ignored. With a very few exceptions, says 
Mr. MacColl, “the policy and practice has been to select 
“mer and sculpture from the current exhibitions of the 
toyal Academy, and to treat Academicians, more particu- 
larly, in the most generous spirit. Of the total of about 
£60,000 expended up to date, over £30,000 was paid to 
members of the Academy, between £17,000 and £18,000 
to those who shortly after became members, between 
£12,000 and £13,000 to other exhibitors.”” Thus the wide 
range of choice deliberately provided by Chantrey has been 
narrowed to the buying of works by living artists, and 
those works in most cases have not been representative of 
the artists’ best. Chantrey particularly guarded against 
the danger of hurried choice “ by relieving the Trustees 
of any obligation to buy every year.” The Trustees, 
however, have glorified in hurried choice. They have, 
says Mr. MacColl, “ignored this provision, with the 
rest ; they have never given judgment achance to mature, 
they have bought, except in the case of Hilton, works 
fresh from the artist’s hand, and have only in three years 
out of twenty-six abstained from those hasty purchases 
among pictures and sculpture of the year.” 


Tus is a pretty broad indictment. It is possible, as 
Mr. MacColl suggests, that the present Trustees are 
unaware of the conditions of the Trust; Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who was President of the Academy in 1863, 
was certainly unaware of those conditions, for he asserted 
before the Commission that Chantrey’s bequest was for 
the benefit of British artists only. Mr. MacColl writes :— 


To bring these remarks to a point I put it to the conscience 
of the President and Council of the Academy as men of 
honour whether it is not a clear duty before they go further, 
te secure for the nation a picture by Mr. Whistler. No one 
will now dispute that the gap is inexcusable in view of 
Chantrey’s instructions to his Trustees; and the Trustees 
may be reminded that if they are warned against personal 
sympathy, it ought to be taken for granted that personal 
antipathy, if it exists, should not interfere with a public 
duty. Generosity is often enough lost sight of among the 
miserable jealousies of artists; but we may at least demand 
of public bodies a measure of justice and decency. I will 
cite, for the present, one other case. The Trustees have 
purchased a number of watercolours, of which only Mr. 
Smythe’s can be called in any way exemplary. The chief 
master of one exemplary kind since Turner is now an oid 
man, and nearing the limit of his wonderful production. 
Is it not a scandal that Mr. Brabazon is ignored in this 
collection ? 

We have no doubt that both general artistic and public 
opinion are with Mr. MacColl. The Trust obviously 
should not be employed “‘ to reward exhibitors in current 
Academy exhibitions”; its business is to get the best 
work executed in this country. We trust that Mr. 
MacColl’s appeal will not fail of effect. 





Tir inaugural address of Prof. Bury, who succeeded Lord 
Acton at Cambridge, lies before us. Prof. Bury’s view of 
history is in accord with his predecessor's and the general 
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tendency of the times. He insists ‘that history is not a 


branch of literature ”’ :— 

The facts of history, like the facts of geology or astronomy, 
can supply material for literary art; for manifest reasons 
they lend themselves to artistic representation far more 
readily than those of the natural sciences ; but to clothe the 
story of a human society in a literary dress is no more the 
part of a historian as a historian, than it is the part of an 
astronomer as an astronomer to present in an artistic shape 
the story of the stars. 


It is, of course, not the historian’s business, but if he can 
make a happy marriage between history and literature his 
influence will be the wider. But this, of course, can only 
apply in. more or less broad history. It is, however, as 
Prof. Bury said, always the duty of the historian to get a 
grip of the progressive human story; a duty which is 
becoming clearer every day. 


Tae “ Ancestor” cannot leave alone the unfortunate 
novelist who is imprudent enough to introduce heraldry, 
parish registers, and the like, into his pages. In the 
current issue Mr. Oswald Barron proves quite conclu- 
sively that Grant Allen, in his ‘ Blood Royal,” went 
hopelessly wrong. The novelist, in antiquarian matters, 
should never be explicit. Mr. Barron says :— 


In dealing with all these things the novelist will remember 
that in vagueness, vagueness, and again in vagueness will he 
found ease and safety and the shadow of accuracy. And here 
we pause, being unable to affect any longer the belief that the 
novelist is looking up at us and drinking in our words. ['or 
we know very well he is doing nothing of the kind. 


Mr. Barron’s conclusion is fully justified by the facts. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. George Allen is to publish 
an English edition identical with the French edition of 
“The Romance of Tristan and Iseult.” The English 
version of J. Bédier’s text has been done by Mr. H. 
Belloc, and the whole of Robert Engel’s beautiful illus- 
trations are to be reproduced in colour. 


Tre latest volume in the ‘‘ World’s Classics’’ contains 
‘Selected English Essays.’ The editor’s choice has been 
wide. ‘The first selections are from Bacon, the later ones 
bring us to quite modern times. We have work hy 
Thackeray, Dr. John Brown, and Matthew Arnold; then 
come J. A. Symonds’s ‘‘ A Venetian Medley,” Richard 
Jefferies’s ‘‘ Meadow Thoughts,” and Stevenson’s “‘ Walking 
Tours.” To re-read this paper of Stevenson’s is to be 
convinced more firmly than ever that his place is assured 
in the small company of enduring essayists. This is 
writing that will find many a generation eager to read :— 


We are in such haste to be doing, to be writing, to be 
gathering gear, to make our voice audible a moment in the 
derisive silence of eternity, that we forget that one thing, of 
which these are but the parts—namely, to live. We fall in 
love, we drink hard, we run to and fro upon the earth like 
frightened sheep. And now you are to ask yourself if, when 
all is done, you would not have been better to sit by the fire 
at home, and be happy thinking. To sit still and contem- 
plate—to remember the faces of women without desire, to be 
pleased by the great deeds of men without envy, to be every- 
thing and everywhere in sympathy, and yet content to remain 
where and what you are—is not this to know both wisdom 
and virtue, and to dwell with happiness ? 


Mr. Artaur Syoxs contributes to the current number 
of ‘ Harper’s” a vivid and well-wrought impression of 
Constantinople. Mr. Symons’ descriptive work is always 
admirable, particularly when it deals with the East; we 
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recall an impression of Moscow which was full of life and 
colour. The following passage touches the squalid human 
element :— 


Your feet slip in slushy mud, and catch on the cobbles or 
in the gaps of the road. A dog with a red wound behind his 
ear, and a long strip of mangy skin on his back, lies asleep in 
the middle of the pavement. You step into the road to avoid 
the dogs and the hamals, and wheels and horses are upon 
you. You step back into the midst of the dogs and the 
hamals ; as you stand aside for a moment, a beggar with a 
handless arm rounded into a stump, a woman with her face 
eaten away in the cavity of the hood which she draws back 
hefore you, appears suddenly, filling what had seemed the 
only alley of escape. The sun soaks down into the narrow 
street ; the smell of the mud rises up into your nostrils, 
mingled with those unknown smells which, in Constantinople, 
seem to ooze upwards out of the ground, and steam outwards 
from every door and window, and pour out of every alley, 
and rise like a cloud out of the breath and sweat and foulness 
of the people. 


By 


z 


way of contrast we may quote the following :— 


Below, under my windows, are the cypresses of the Little 
Field of the Dead, vast, motionless, different every night 
Last night each stood clear, tall, apart ; to-night they huddle 
together in the mist, and seem to shudder. The sunset was 
brief, and the water has grown dull, like slate. Stamboul 
fades to a level mass of smoky purple, out of which a few 
minarets rise black against a gray sky with bands of orange 
fire. Last night, after a golden sunset, a fog of rusty iron 
came down, and hung poised over the jagged level of the hill. 
The whole mass of Stamboul was like black smoke; the 
water dim gray, a little flushed, and then like pure light, 
lucid, transparent, every ship and every boat sharply outlined 
in black on its surface; the boats seemed to crawl like flies 
on a lighted pane. 


Ix the same magazine we find an article entitled 
“‘Recent Impressions of the English.” The writer is 
troubled by what he considers the undue regard paid to 
our aristocracy. To the aristocracy, he says, go the best 
places in Army and Government, and he comments: “ It 
is impossible to believe that such a Government represents 
the best abilities, the real energy, of the English people.” 
*‘ Stupid ”’ and “ aristocratic ” he holds to be synonymous 


terms. When the writer comes to other matters, however, 
he is sounder. Comparing England with America, he 
says :— 


The standard, both in literature and in the fine arts, is 
higher in England than it is here. It is the same in respect 
to oratory. The average of the speaking in the House of 
Commons is lowerthan it is in the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the best English speakers surpass the best 
American speakers. Even the judicial opinions of the 
English judges are better expressed than those of our judges 
—more racy and spontaneous, more literary. In learning 
generally, especially in theology, there can be no question of 
English superiority. 


We may be thankful for so much, even though America 
beats us in applied science. 


Or the seven volumes of Mr. J. S. Farmer's dictionary 
of ‘“‘Slang and its Analogues” six have already been 
published. With the seventh volume will be issued a 
revision of the first, which the editor frankly confesses 
to be below the level of the later volumes. 


** Puncn ’’ this week reports a “‘ Sketchy Interview ” with 
Mr. H. G. Wells :— 


On our pressing the electric button the door was opened by 
a well-trained Martian, who in answer to our question hooted 
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politely that Mr. Wells was out on his Aeroplane, glee 
tending the flying drill of the Sandgate Highlanders, and was 
for the time being an invisible man, but that he was expected 
in any moment. 

While he was speaking a whirring noise © was - heard 
overhead, and Mr. Wells swooped to earth. Divesting him- 
self of his celluloid cloak, studded with plasmon buttons, 
Mr. Wells, on demanding and receiving our assurance that we 
belonged to the middle classes, ushered us into his sanctum. 
We experienced considerable difficulty in keeping our feet, 
owing to the curvature of the floor—Mr. Wells adopts this 
system to prevent the collection of dust—but finally succeeded 
in anchoring ourselves to a selenite paperweight, while our 
host settled himself comfortably in the cushioned seats of his 
Time Machine and began to talk. 


The reporter left the house by way of a moving staircase 
and came to himself “in the surgery of a Sandgate 
practitioner.” It is all very pleasant fooling. 


Wr like to follow the meteoric course of ‘‘ Weo 
MacGreegor,” partly because we tried to read the stery 
ourselves and failed. It has now reached America, and 
the ‘‘ New York Times Saturday Review ” devotes over 
column to reviewing it. For once an author whw 
published his own book has “ got ahead” of the 
publishers. 


—_—_—_—_ 


WE have received the first four volumes of the ‘‘ Simple 
Life” series, to which we referred the other day. For 
sixpence you may buy a book of fables by Mr. Bolton 
Hall, or “‘ Tolstoy and his Message” by Mr. E. H. Crosby. 
For half that sum you may purchase Thoreau’s ‘‘ On the 
Duty of Civil Disobedience,” or FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam.” The little books are nicely printed and have 
pleasant green paper covers. 





A corRESPONDENT of the ‘‘ Spectator” has recently called 
attention to the excellent English spoken in Ireland ; 
“there is nothing in Ireland,” he says, ‘‘ outside Ulster to 
resemble the English spoken by the lower classes in 
Yorkshire or Devonshire. This is a remarkable fact; all 
or most Irishmen speak with a rich mellifluous brogue, 
but they speak very pure, correct English.”” The fact i» 
remarkable. -The ordinary Irish peasant certainly speaks 
better English than the ordinary English peasant, though 
it is by no means always very pure and correct. 





A writer in the “New York American” has been 
criticising what Jeffrey once said of Shakespeare. This 
is what we read :— 

His poetical conceptions, images, and descriptions are not 
“given” at all; they are “turned loose.” . They 
race out, as shouting children from a country school. They 
distract, stun, confuse. Sodisorderly an imagination has never 
itself been jimagined. Shakespeare had no sense of propor- 
tion, no care for the strength of restraint, no knowledge of 
the art of saying just enough, no knowledge of art of any 
kind. 


We are always learning something new about Shakespeare. 


Tue authors of ‘‘ Wisdom while you Wait ” have escaped 
the usual fate of writers of sequels; their ‘‘ Wisdom .on 
the Hire System” is us funny as the earlier venture, 
which is saying a good deal. The new testimonials arejs 
amusing as the old ones, and the illustrations make for 
genuine laughter. 
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Mr. Sarcewr’s ‘“‘ Redemption ’’ is now in its place in the 
Boston Public Library. A writer in the current ‘‘ Century 
Magazine ” says :— 


As a composition the “Redemption” balances completely 
the scheme of the opposite wall. While treated in a like 
spirit, the impression it makes is radically different, although 
held in continuity with the first part both subjectively and 
artistically. Like another chapter in a book, another move- 
ment in a symphony, it introduces new themes and arouses 
different emotions. 


The figures of Adam and Eve appear bound to the central 
figure of Christ on the cross, a piece of beautiful and 
direct symbolism indicating the trinity of the body, while 
above appears the Trinity of the Spirit, enveloped in one 
common garment, upon the golden hem of which the word 
‘‘ Sanctus ” is incessantly repeated. Of the work in general 
the writer says :— 


The color has a resonant depth that augments the majestic 
solemnity of the composition, splendid masses and accents of 
mellow-toned gold relieving the full, soft richness of dull reds, 
deeply tranquil blues, and restful grays, that in a few firmly 
developed, dominant chords characterize the work in the quiet 
breadth of its magnificent solemnity. 


” 


Tue first of a series of exhibitions of ‘‘ Neglected Artists 
will be held emly in October by John Baillie, at the 
gallery, 1, Prince’s Terrace, Hereford Road. George 
Wilson, who died in 1890, has been selected to open the 
series, and Mr. Baillie would be grateful for particulars of 
ae! pictures and sketches which owners may be willing to 
end, 


Bibliographical. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has been reading the new Carlyle 
Letters writes to me: ‘* There are one or two points in the 
work on which I should like fuller information. Who, 
for instance, was the author of ‘ Cecil,’ the book which 
Mrs. Carlyle ‘liked immensely’ and recommended (in 
1845) to Lady Harriett Baring (i. 176)? Again, can 
anybody tell me anything more about the ‘Madame de 
Winton’ who is mentioned (ii. 97) as the author of 
‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids,’ and of whom Mrs. 
Carlyle writes so enthusiastically (1856)? ‘ Perhaps,’ says 
Mrs. Carlyle, ‘I shall go this summer to visit her at her 
castle in Wales.’ Who was this lady? I remember when 
‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ was one of the most 
popular of novels. There is another point. In October, 
1849, Mrs. Carlyle writes: ‘I have taken a spree of Novel 
reading, too—read ‘‘ Shirley” last week, by the authoress 
of ‘Jane Eyre,” and one of Trollope’s—having been 
taken one day to Mrs. Procter’s to see Prollope in her own 
house ’ ‘and having found her a shrewd, honest 
woman to hear talk. But her Book is rubbishy in the 
extreme; and ‘‘ Shirley” isn’t much better.’ Now what 
is the ‘Book’ by Mrs. Procter here referred to?”’ 
Perhaps some of my readers can answer that last question. 
The ‘* Cecil’? which Mrs. Carlyle “‘ liked immensely ” was 
presumably Mrs. Gore’s story so-named, which came out 
in 1841. For ‘‘ Madame de Winton,” with its Frenchified 
air, we should read ‘‘ Mrs. de Winton.”’ The author of 
‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids’’ (Miss Collinson) was 
married first to Mr. Walter de Winton, of Maedlwch Castle, 
Radnorshire. After his death, she became Mrs. R. W. 
Stretton. Miss Yonge wrote a pleasant sketch of her. 
There is one passage in the notes to the ‘‘ New Letters ”’ 
on which I, andI dare say others, would like some 
fuller information. It will be remembered that, in the 
second volume of Mr. Froude’s “‘ Life of Carlyle, 1795- 
1835,” the biographer ascribes to the pen of Mrs. Carlyle 
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some stanzas addressed ‘To a Swallow building under 
our Eaves.” That they were written at Craigenputtock, 
says Mr. Froude, is certain, ‘‘ for they are dated from 
‘The Desert.’ I find them among loose fragments in her 
own portefolio.” On this, in the new volumes, Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle thus comments (I. 41): ‘‘ Had he turned 
the sheet of paper on which the poem was written, he 
would have read in Carlyle’s unmistakeable hand, ‘ Copied 
again by Jane.’ The verses are not Jane’s, but Carlyle’s!” 
Now, is this so absolutely certain? True, there is a 
reference, in one of the stanzas, to 


some mystic turn of thought, 
Caught under German eaves and hither brought, 


which suggests Carlyle; but would he have described 
Craigenputtock (st. 2) as ‘‘ this waste,” and would he have 
dated from ‘‘ The Desert”? One likes to think of the 
verses as being Mrs. Carlyle’s. 

For the bibliographer, the main interest of the new 
volume of the ‘ Library”’ Ruskin, devoted to the 
‘* Poems,”’ lies in the ‘‘ hitherto unpublished ” pieces. Of 
these the most considerable (running to 42 pages) is 
the unfinished play called ‘‘ Marcolini,” which was written 
when Ruskin was seventeen (1836), and is referred to by 
him in “ Praeterita.”’ ‘Two extracts from it appeared in Mr. 
Collingwood’s edition of the ‘‘ Poems” (1891). The other 
and much shorter novelties are ‘‘ Verona” and ‘‘ The 
World of the Sky,” both penned in 1835; “For 3 
Birthday in May,”’ belonging to 1847; ‘‘The Zodiac 
Song,” written about 1865; and ‘‘A Moment’s Falter.” 
‘*The World of the Sky” is only an excerpt from a 
rhyming letter to the author’s father. ‘‘In some cases,” 
says Mr. E. T. Cook, ‘‘ where editorial excisions were made 
in the edition of 1891, passages have been restored frem 
the MSS.”” Nevertheless, I suspect that, looking at this 
ponderous tome of 586 pages, those who already possess 
the two handy volumes of 1891 will not very greatly envy 
the owners of the newer publication. 

In the new volume of ‘‘ The Ancestor,” Mr. Oswald 
Barron makes much sport with the views on the subject of 
the Jewish strain in men of genius which Lady Jeune has 
been attributing to James Russell Lowell. This, of course, 
is an old story. So long ago as 1894 Sir Leslie Stephen 
contributed to the ‘Letters of J. R. Lowell” a sort of 
epilogue, in the course of which he adverted to this little 
fad of his friend: ‘‘He was so delighted with his 
ingenuity in discovering that everybody was in some way 
descended from the Jews, because he had some Jewish 
feature, or a Jewish name, or a Gentile name such as the 
Jews were in the habit of assuming, or because he was 
connected with one of the departments of business or the 
geographical regions in which Jews are generally to be 
found, that it was scarcely possible to mention any 
distinguished man who could not be conclusively proved 
to be connected with the chosen race.”’ 

Concerning ‘‘The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,” 
to whose authorship a correspondent of the Academy 
referred last week, it may be noted that Mr. F. G. Kitton 
devotes to it a short section of his ‘‘ Minor Writings of 
Charles Dickens ’’ (1900). Herein will be found all the 
pros and cons of the matter. Carefully weighed, they 
seem to suggest that Thackeray wrote the Ballad and 
Dickens the prose Notes to it. Says Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, in ‘ heen’ ’” (1892): ‘‘ My own impression (for 
which I have absolutely no foundation) is that the 
Notes sound like Mr. Dickens’s voice, and the ballad like 
my own father’s.” And the probability is she is right. 

‘“*A. C.” kindly informs me that from my list of Mr. 
Henry James’s volumes of short stories I omitted ‘‘ An 
International Episode ” (Macmillan, 188°). 


Tue Bookworm. 
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A Novelist’s Verse. 


Buxp Catprex. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 


Tue verse of a master of prose is always interesting, and 
sometimes more. In the case of Stevenson it is more; in 
the case of Mr. Hardy it is much more; but in the case of 
Mr. Zangwill it is interesting only, although very interest- 
ing. Mr. Zangwill remains a prose writer. If a shaft of 
poetic inspiration alight upon Lin, it irradiates only his 
brain and not his technique. There are poetic thoughts 
in this slender book, but very little poetry. On the other 
hand, it is rich in very interesting statements such as only 
Mr. Zangwill could have framed, and a few Heinesque 
echoes which one is very glad to hear. The resemblance 
to Heine may have been striven for, and it may be 
accidental, temperamental ; but whichever it is matters little. 
Our own feeling is that Mr. Zangwill, by perfectly natural 
means, reproduces much of Heine’s spirit. He belongs to 
the same race (and we cannot too cordially express our 
satisfaction that he is not ashamed of it, so refreshing is it 
to come to the work of a Jew who exults in his religion ; 
so tired are we of treading delicately in order to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of those Jews who masquerade 
as Christians and forswear their older faith). It would be 
enlightening to know whether the following poem could 
have been written just as it is if Heinrich Heine had 
not come first :— 
Asri SPUMANTE. 
Its pop excites my fellow-diners’ glances 
With images of reckless revelry, 
Within a broad-brimmed glass it froths and dances, 
Showy as Moét and as cheap as tea. 
I pass the bottle to my silent neighbour, 
He smacks his lips and spouts of mother Earth, 
The ripe grape’s tang and Nature’s tropic labour, 
Her tameless travail of eternal birth. 
I pass the bottle to the man loquacious, 
The tragic bard of Asti he recalls, 
And Pisa’s Campo Santo, white and spacious, 
With that quaint fresco on the ancient walls. 
The Vintage—grapes and grapes in purple splendour ; 
Green-kirtled gieaners; feet in vats deep-sunk ; 
O’erbrimming baskets borne by maidens slender, 
And in a corner Noah lying drunk. 
Ah yes, the Asti brings them pleasant fancies, 
For me alone it works a miracle, 
My childhood with its glamorous romances 
Lies in a drop of that cheap Muscatel. 
One sip—and fled the public foreign table, 
Trust, innocence and wonder, all are mine! 
For Asti, though Spumante, is unable 
To hide relationship to raisin-wine. 
The raisin-wine of ceremonies holy, 
Wherein—to féte old Pharaoh’s overthrow— 
We dipped unleavened bread: the East moves slowly, 
’Twas only some three thousand years ago. 
O witching night when Earth was near to Heaven, 
O blessedness to be a little Jew! 
Where lay the magic in not eating leaven, 
And how was Noah aped on raisin-brew. 
I know not, but by Asti re-created, 
All dewy-fresh the young enchantments rise, 
And I forget that I am old and sated, 
Lonely, and stained of soul, and worldly-wise. 
Prate on, O friends, of Nature, Art and Dante, 
Nor note my tears are weakening the wine. 
Your world is stale as yesterday’s Spumante, 
My Ghetto sparkles youthfully divine. 


In some ways that is Mr. Zangwill’s best poem ; and it 
is certain that no one else could have written it. A large 
part of Mr. Zangwill’s temperament is in it—not all, but 
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the best of it. If the whole book were conceived in the 
Same vein it would be a very remarkable work. But 
unfortunately Mr. Zangwill has always been unable to 
discern the difference between best and second best. In 
everything that he has done this flaw has been only too 

rceptible, this lack of critical faculty, this tendency to the 

izarre, In ‘“*The Grey Wig,” for example, he can collect 
together sucha charming piece of work as the title story 
and the poor pot-boiler known as the ‘‘ Big Bow Mystery ”’ ; 
and again in the present volume he can associate ‘‘ Asti 
Spumante” with dozens of scraps of verse that might 
well have been left in manuscript. ‘* Get someone else to 
weed your turnips’’—James Russell Lowell’s advice to a 
poet—should have been taken by Mr. Zangwill. It is 
odd that so deft a literary craftsman and so shrewd an 
observer of life should have so faulty a power of self 
criticism. But the Jews are a nation of triumphs and 
short-comings (as Mr. Zangwill suggests in one of his 
poems), and Mr. Zangwill’s triumphs are so satisfactory 
that his short-comings may be pirdoned, particularly as 
he offers us his poems with a very deprecatory gesture. 
This is his first and possibly his last volume of verse: he 
is not going to bore us. Let us then think only of his 
best. 

Here is a charming lyric, which we would not have 
altered in any syllable :— 


Wirt me Dean. 
Light shadows fall across her grave, 
A sweet wind stirs the flowered grass, 
The song-girt branches slowly wave, 
The solemn moments softly pass. 


The afternoon draws quiet breath 

At pause between the eve and morn, 
And from the sacred place of Death 

The holy thoughts of Life are born. 
I fret not at the will of doom; 

Her soul and mine are not apart. 
Dear violets upon her tomb, 

Ye blossom in my heart. 


Here is another, more poignant still—a fine utterance of a 
reverent ironist :— 


To tne Bressen Curis, 


O blessed Christ, that foundest death 
When life was fire and tears, 

Not drawing on a sluggish breath 
Through apathetic years ! 

Still, still about Thy forehead gleams 
The light we know Thee by. 

© blessed Christ, to die for dreams 
Nor know that dreams would die! 


And lastly we will quote this, another ironical statement, 
less poetical than the other, but very interesting. If an 
Englishman had written it he might be called a ‘ Pro- 
Boer” by the thoughtless, but an Oriental like Mr. 
Zangwill is privileged : — 


Tx MENTONE. 
An Afric lion in a cage, 
Worn dumb with woe and futile rage, 
His forest eye-sight dimmed with age. 
Grim-couchant on his balcony, 
He turns his hack to sun and sea, 
And scowls upon humanity. 


Swift-thunder past his prison doors 
To Monte Carlo’s gala shores 
The motors of his conquerors. 


The flouting females throned elate 
Make bitterer his kindred’s fate, 

He blinks and mourns his buried mate. 
Qom Paul, believing over-much, 

Your faith in God and man was such 
You dared to put it to the touch! 
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And so you finish far from home, 

Your Temple split from door to dome, 
Your Empire smashed like yon white foam. 
But vet you chew no novel crust- 
Who has not staked his dreams ? 
Has Fate not smitten to the dust ? 


What trust 


One trusts in Love. Friend, keep aloof ! 
Of moonbeams weave both warp and woof, 
Put nothing to the solid proof. 

One trusts in Fame. Already surge 
(blivion’s waters. What! Emerge ? 

Your juniors chant your funeral dirge. 
One trusts in Truth. Ay, shout her praise, 
But march not to her Marseillaise— 

A crown of thorns her only bays ! 

One trusts in Justice. Curséd Jew 

To put our France in such a stew! 

Your champion chokes—and so may you! 
Take, Paul, a fellow exile’s hand, 

I, too, have lost my fairyland, 

1, too, have waked —to understand. 


We have quoted enough to show Mr. Zangwill’s poetical 
quality ; too much to illustrate the quality of the book, for 
the bulk of it falls below the level of these four pieces. 
We are, however, very glad to have Mr. Zangwill’s 
verses, for we have long nourished the belief that in 
default of the best poetry the poetry of good prose writers 
is the most desirable product. They at any rate have 
something to say—Mr. Jangwill always has—and probably, 
within certain limits, will know how best to say it. The 
poet who begins by being a poet has much to unlearn, 
and he unlearns it in verse; the prose writer has unlearnt 
it in prose before he asks us to read his verse. Moreover, 
the prose writer is more modest than the poet; he makes 
fewer demands upon our charity; he feels for us more. 
In the present dearth of poetry we should like to see 
volumes of verse by other writers of prose. Where are 
Mr. Hale White’s poems, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, Mr. 
William Archer’s, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, Mr. Balfour’s, 
Lord Rosebery’s ? These are the verses we want to read. 


A Book of Peasants’ Dreams. 


Ports AND Dreamers: Srupies AND TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
Irish. By Lady Gregory. (Murray.) 


THERE are perhaps two sets of people and two only who 
have, artistically speaking, a certain obvious interest. 
They are those who want everything and those who are 
tired of everything. Balzac fashioned a whole world of 
the former, monsters of volition determined to survive and 
to enjoy. Byron, the robust islander, became a European 
poet because he recognised that the banquet of life was 
not enough, and because he caught from satiety itself a 
craving for something that he who had run the whole 
gamut of emotions could never satisfy. The Human 
Comedy of Balzac passed into the Human Machine of 
Zola. The fierce rebellion of Byron was transfused into 
the sombre disillusion of de Musset. In each case other 
modifications necessarily followed, but plus ¢a change plus 
c’est la méme chose. 

But in England, the country in which the prizes of life 
are essentially good-conduct prizes, attention is very 
properly paid to the vast majority of mankind who are, 
figuratively or literally, neither hungry nor bored. On 
the Continent the ghosts of René and Obermann are doomed 
to eternal wanderings, but in England Manfred is at rest 
for ever. Something, definite and incisive, killed him 
once and for all. It was the spirit of English family life. 
And the spirit which abolished Byronism and Wertherism 
created something to satisfy its own supreme need—the 
domestic novel. Now the essence of the English domestic 
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novel is this: through whatever period of history its hero 
and heroine may amble there must be no appeal whatever 
to general ideas. Thoroughly understanding the socio- 
logical side of his craft, the English novelist raised, so to 
speak, the economic man to the nth power. For he must 
not only be a good living Englishman but he must be 
fashionable, since conduct is apt to be prosy unless it is 
on the grand scale. The English novelist, recognising 
this important fact, has, for generations, been reproducing 
his two creative masterpieces, the gentleman and the 
snob. Powerful minds have been employed on this task 
with rather whimsical results. There have been rebels, 
too. but speaking generally, these have been driven to the 
wall. Mountains of volumes on both sides of the Atlantic 
proclaim the triumph of this peculiar cast of thought 
which has deliberately substituted for an analysis of life a 
study in behaviour. In short, so dominated are we by 
this attitude of thought, that a volume like Tolstoy’s 
‘Que faire ?”’ for example, appears to us as the work of a 
well-meaning madman. 

This education of generations has naturally made us a 
little rigid, a little distrustful of other points of view. 
The ery of “ conduct” has passed into the cry of ‘‘ action,” 
and we are becoming dimly conscious of a “ thinking in 
continents ” as opposed to parishes, but surely that is change 
enough? Notwithstanding all this, however, a group of 
young Irish writers have had the audacity to thrust aside 
these racial traditions, and have produced work as alien 
from the English or American spirit as, let us say, the 
“Tdiot ” of Dostoievsky is alien from Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book 
of Snobs.” 

Lady Gregory has given us in this volume, as it were, 
the very source of this strange and truculent aberration. 
It is a book of peasants’ dreams. At first glance that 
does not seem to be so very alarming after all. English 
fiction has made us perfectly familiar with that good 
fellow, the peasant. His few and simple lessons have 
been admirably expressed. His blasphemy, adroitly modu- 
lated by the board school and the curate, and then edited 
into a certain jocose decency, has been for long the 
legitimate jargon of fiction. Then, too, he lends himself 
so admirably to the elemental requirements of behaviour 
as elaborated in fiction. He knows his place, he knows 
when to and, more important still, when not to touch his 
hat. He has an almost animal scent for poverty in dis- 
guise. He knows a gentleman who is a gentleman, and 
he also knows, to a recurring decimal, the exact amount 
of insolence to be administered to a gentleman who 
isn’t. He knows a dissenting minister from ‘‘ the cloth ” 
and acts accordingly ; he knows the retired merchant from 
the squire and acts accordingly. His hand, however, 
closes indiscriminately on all coins, and, to do him simple 
justice, he is at all times ready with his fists, except 
when, for the rather frequent purposes of fiction, he has to 
be thrashed in one short round by a gentleman half his 
weight. But dreams? Occasionally one hears the honest 
fellow bawling the might of England as he drinks the 
squire’s health in a pothouse, but “dreams” have no 
place in the department of behaviour. No, no, admirable 
as he is, this product of respectable fiction is not at all an 
introduction to the peasants of Lady Gregory. 

They are a strange race, these peasant dreamers, and 
they belong neither to the class which is avid of the joy 
of life nor yet to the class which craves for relief from 
satiety. Nor yet do they belong to the great mean who 
seek for comfort through the medium of conduct. In want 
of everything, they disdain the make-shifts of reality in 
favour of the divine splendour of dreams. Actuality gives 
them the bog-land, barren and naked; imagination 
restores the fairyland of Ossian and Finn. ‘They see a 
cabin, a disgrace to the Empire, but it is not there in 
which this strange inner life is passed. Apparently ho 
lessly beaten in the race of life, they would proclaim that 
their goal is aloof and far off, that they have never entered 
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for that other race at all. For the rest the supreme mercy 
of the ages has been spared to them, the consolation of 
mystery. Such people there are, and when one has read 
this book one forgets willingly the traditions of domestic 
fiction for the sake of this strange, new reading of life. 

The chief link between these peasants and their legendary 
heroes is Raftery, whose ‘‘ songs have gone all through the 
world ; and he had a voice that was like the wind.” This 
blind wandering poet saw what the people longed to see, 
and about him, too, legends are springing up, not without 
triumph, for in Ireland there is a triumph attached to 
‘ sorrow and defeat and death.” Raftery 1s the symbolic 
figure that unites the present to the past, and it is {the 
past that these peasants are craving from the future. 

This book is filled with exquisite fantasies, delicate 
imaginings, sombre broodings of a world remote from our 
world, suggestions of foam-laden waves breaking endlessly 
upon an enchanted coast, inviolate, impregnable to the 
outer world. And there are whispers, too, from forests re- 
echoing the hidden secrets of the Sibyl to whom no other 
racejwill listen. The real mysteries find utterance here, 
for in the very wildness of their dreams these peasants 
have preserved the supreme wisdom of putting away from 
them the side-issues of the soul. 

To English readers ‘‘ not to the manner born” many of 
these fantasies must appear necessarily formless, necessarily 
evanescent, mere survivals of the legendary cycles whose 
beauty they have ia part preserved. But in the transla- 
tion of Dr. Douglas Hyde’s ‘‘ The Twisting of the Rope” 
a direct challenge is made to the tribunal of contemporary 
literature. It consists of only one scene, but there is life 
in that scene, and poetry. It is laid in a farmer’s house a 
hundred years ago. The characters are a wandering 
poet, a girl, the girl’s fiancé, her mother, and some 
neighbours. That is all, but in this sordid setting the 
ideal is conquered by the real, which is the ultimate 
secret of tragedy from the “‘ Antigone ” of Sophocles to the 
“‘ Lear’? of Shakespeare. And here the old, old tragedy is 
played out by this wandering poet,{who woos Oona by the 
subtle witchery of his dreams, and the girl listens to him 
and the wonder of new possibilities breaks in upon her 
soul. But the others turn upon him with the old hatred, 
the old malignant fear of him who has turned aside from 
the set path. They lure him into twisting a rope of hay, 
and, stepping backwards, he twists it, singing to the woman 
he loves. Backwards outside the open door he goes, still 
singing, and then they hold the girl to her destiny and 
shut the poet out in the night. Hanrahahan calls to 
them :— 


Open, open; let me in! Oh, my seven hundred thousand 
curses on you—the curse of the weak and of the strong—the 
curse of the poets and of the bards upon you! The curse 
of the priests on you, and the friars! The curse of the 
bishops upon you, and the Pope! The curse of the widows 
on you, and the children! Open! 


And reality answers :— 


I am thankful to ye, neighbours; and Oona will be 
thankful to ye to-morrow. Beat away, you vagabond! Do 
your dancing out there with yourself now! Isn't it a fine 
thing for a. man to be listening to the storm outside, and 
himself quiet and easy beside the fire! Beat away, beat 
away! Where’s Connach now? 


Well, that is just a little Irish play, written for peasants, 
and loved by peasants, but many will catch a note in it 
which brings them away from the haberdashers of family 
fiction back to the days when Aeschylus first charged living 
lips with the mysterious messages of destiny. 
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Mdlle, de Lespinasse. 


Tae Lerrers oF Mopite. pe Lesprasse. With Introduction 
by Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Reavers of ‘* Lady Rose’s Daughter” will welcome this 
new edition of Mdlle. de Lespinasse’s Leiters. They are 
as unique, as moving, and as pathetic as the diary of 
Marie Bashkirtseff. They divulge a similar intensity, they 
lay bare a capacity for agony and self-torture as immense 
as is found in any utterance of the other. In a certain 
sense they are unreadable, and nevertheless they are 
engrossing. So distressingly “inward” is the entire 
correspondence that its publicity offends as an outrage 
upon the right of every human being to some privacy, 
to some thoughts and utterances not exposed to the 
judgment of others. 

The whole fabric of passion and of tenderness is woven 
before our eyes. We learn every thread that goes to the 
making of both. And the knowledge in the end becomes 
rather a pitiable possession. [Illusion crumbles as one 
reads. With a plaintive lucidity, a heart-breaking 
insistence, Mdlle. de Lespinasse proves that in extremity 
everything goes—pride, self-possession, subtlety—every- 
thing but the helpless craving to be loved. True she had 
apparently an inordinate capacity that way. But the 
uneasy question is roused in the face of her outwardly 
calm and gracious life, as to how many other women, 
smiling and seemingly undisturbed, suffer inwardly such 
violence and such pain. 

But the letters have a further interest, apart from their 
intrinsic value, as a profound expression of passion in a 
refined and tender woman. ‘They are the letters of a 
remarkable personality. Mdlle. de Lespinasse is more 
interesting than her correspondence. Taken in con- 
junction with it she is unforgettable. To read at the 
beginning of the present volume Sainte-Beuve’s intro- 
duction is to be instantly fascinated—and bewildered. No 
woman has ever been more consummately feminine. As if 
with a touch of genius, she made a masterpiece of her 
own femininity. The seduction and the appeal, the grace 
and the disturbance, were all mingled and incarnate in 
her. She moved—without actual beauty of face, without 
brilliant wit, or a memorable originality of intellect— 
—among the best brains of her epoch, and became the 
magnet all followed spontaneously, all loved, and remained 
faithful to. Brought up in the provinces, and at the 
beginning nothing but a poor companion of the brilliant 
Madame Duffard, her social career is wonderful reading. 
For Mdlle. de Lespinasse, who will live probably by her 
impassioned and monotonous letters to a man unworthy to 
have been even her friend, ought to be remembered as 
among the few inspiring women who understand with a 
certitude and insight absolutely faultless, how to be a 
woman. She had in truth the ideal qualities, for her 
fascination was always unseizable, evading definition. 
Nothing stood immovably prominent, but she seemed to 
possess every faculty that endears, every trait that retains 
affection. Grimm says of her, “‘She possessed in an 
eminent degree that art so difficult tg so precious of 
making the best of the minds of others, of interesting 
them, and of bringing them into play without any 
appearance of constraint or effort.’”” D’Alembert says 
also, ‘‘ What distinguishes you above all is the art of 
saying to each that which suits him; this art, though 
little common, is very simple in you; it consists in never 
speaking of yourself to others, but much of them.” 
Mdlle. de Lespinasse, in fact, was charged with the 
essence, equally mysterious and irresistible, called charm 
—a force due in a measure to unfailing sympathy, to 
sensitive and rapid perceptions, to tenderness and grace 
of feeling, wrought upon continually by an infinitude of 
tact and self-repression. She was so distinguished and so 
rare—both in intellect and person—as Guibert wrete of 
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her after the death he had—innocently enough, however— 
largely contributed to bring about. She was always a 
woman, ‘‘ natural, but not simple.” He add a little later, 
speaking of her appearance, ‘‘ She was tall and well made. 
I did not know her until she was thirty-eight years old, 
and her figure was still noble and full of grace. But 
what she possessed, what distinguished her above all, was 
the chief charm without which beauty is but a cold 
perfection-—expression of countenance. have 
seen faces animated by intellect, by passion, by pleasure, 
by pain, but lights and shades were all unknown to me 
until I knew ‘ Eliza’ (Mdlle. de Lespinasse).”’ 

Always dainty, with an exquisite aeons and simplicity 
of attire, she remained at forty so movingly femme from 
her head to her foot, and at the same time so unconscious 
of the fact, so subtly disregardful of any deliberate 
attempts at attraction, that once to realise her was to 
retain a tender madness to the end. Finally, to deepen 
interest in an already astounding career, there is the 
episode of D’Alembert. The tragic conclusion of her love 
story with Monsieur de Mora is easily condoned. - Honestly 
one can allow her in it to have been largely the victim of 
a disastrous fate, a creature stricken through a deplorable 
but generous excess of emotional capacity. But in the case 
of D’Alembert, Mdlle. de Lespinasse does not seem to us 
to have been above reproach. Possibly done out of kind- 
ness, the fact remains that she lied to him more than 
once with considerable verve and plausibility. These lies 
D’Alembert betrays after her death—bitterly, and yet with 
a note of resistless forgiveness, as if, even with them, she 
was one of those impossible not to love acutely. ‘‘ My 
dear Julie,” he calls her, forgiving unconsciously even 
while he reproaches. 

Soesibeioen, as late as ten months before her death, 
she told him, he writes, “that I was always what you 
treasured most, the object most necessary to your 
happiness,” only to leave him undeniable proof, both in 
her will and in the papers entrusted to him, that he was 
nothing of the kind, and practically never had been. 

The callousness of this posthumous revelation is Malle. 
de Lespinasse’s great element of mystery. The lie can be 
made comprehensible--with a little effort even kindly and 
tender-hearted, but the subsequent disregard shown by 
her conduct, in actually thrusting into his hands every 
possible means of disillusionising him, is out of harmony 
with the rest. It takes away from her character, but it 
adds to the interest of her biography. 


The Iron Duke. 


Tue Despatcues or Frecp-Marsuat Tre Duke or WELLINGTON. 
Selected and Arranged by Walter Wood. (Grant 
Richards. 12s.) 

CorresponpeNce or Lapy Buronersh with Tue Duke or 
Wetiixcton. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose 
Weigall. With Portrait. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Pernars the most amusing volume, published of late 

years, which threw an entertaining sidelight on the Duke 

of Wellington’s character, was ‘‘ The Correspondence of 

Miss J. with the Duke of Wellington.” Miss J. was a 

beautiful and intensely bigoted young girl who early con- 

ceived it to be her mission in life to marry the great Duke, 
and wean him from those lusts of the world whereby the 
lady conceived the Duke’s immortal soul was imperilled. 

For a score of years cr more the undaunted Miss J. 

corresponded with the Duke till age had impaired her 

beauty, and the wary old warrior seemed to be even 
further from salvation than before. ‘The courtesy of the 


Duke was shown by the fact that years after Miss J.’s 
communications had become absurdly gratuitous he still 
answered them punctiliously with his own hand. In 
reading Mr. Wood’s admirable selection from the Duke’s 
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Despatches, and Lady Rose Weigall’s “‘ Correspondence of 
Lady Burghersh,” we are struck by the fact that this 
wonderful grasp of detail, and amazing faculty for conduct- 
ing avanti a great private correspondence in the midst 
of harassing official duties, led finally to the Duke being 
buried under an increasing avalanche of letters that 
threatened to engulph him altogether :— 
Nov. 30, 1841. 


I wish that I could venture to depart from a resolution 
which I have formed never to apply to anybody, Minister or 
otherwise, for any thing whatever. 

If I do in any instance I must apply to everybody for 
anything. 

As it is I have scarcely any leisure time for repose or for 
meals, doing no more than writing to decline to apply. 
That which people will not understand is that the whole 
labour and business and ceremony and everything else in the 
world cannot be thrown upon one man, and that an old 
one ! ! 

I'll do what I can. ButI really think that people now 
and then should apply in the proper quarter, and not come 
to mc, 

Believe me, 
Ever yours most affecy. 


On this very morning I have received no less than fifty 
letters which might as well have been written to anybody 
else as I have really nothing to say to that to which they 
relate. 


Answer the majority of the letters he apparently did. 
Whatever the Duke writes is stamped with his individuality. 
Much highmindedness, sagacity, great shrewdness and 
inflexibility of purpose, a high sense of personal dignity, 
together with much punctiliousness, innate courtesy, and 
a dry sense of humour mark all his official and private 
correspondence. Take, for example, the following letter 
on the subject of a meddlesome officer :— 

August 2, 1803. 
ao You will receive by this day’s post, orders 
to carry into execution the sentence of the general court- 
martial on the two Sepoys. 

Lieutenant Burnes’ letter is a curious production, and I 
beg that you will do me the favour to inform him that for 
reasons which I thought valid, but which I do not think it 
necessary to communicate to him, I thought it proper to bring 
the prisoners, Harry Sing and Harry Rao, to trial for the 
crime of desertion only, and that, in future, I beg that he will 
do me the favour to confine his attention to his own business, 
and leave my duty to be done by myself and the officers 
appointed to assist me. 

P.S.—Let your communication with Lieutenant Burnes be 
verbal, as I wish to avoid all future correspondence upon this 
subject. Indeed, that mode of communication is to be 
preferred upon all occasions. 


The strongest impression left by a perusal of the Despatches 
is, however, of Wellington’s humane spirit, of his high- 
minded detestation of all brutality, of his stern soldierly 
love of justice and obedience to orders. His Despatches 
are full of his determination to put down the excesses of 
his Peninsula army at any cost :— 

September 29, 1813. 

. . . . . I am sorry to observe that robberies on 
the highway still continue in the neighbourhood of Beauvais, 
committed by the British troops. : This is a most 
disgraceful circumstance. — If nothing else will 
answer, you must have guards placed and a chain of vedettes 
in sight of each other, along the highroad through the whole 
length of your cantonments, and the rolls must be called every 
hour during the day and night, officers and all being present, 
in order to prevent the soldiers from quitting their cantonments 
for the purpose of highway robbery. 

The Duke’s contempt, as a fine old Tory for ‘the 
mob,”’ and for public opinion in general as well as for the 
Press in particular, is well illustrated by the following 
letter which he addressed to an Editor :— 

Nov. 24, 1815.—My name is frequently mentioned in your 
newspaper, and as it is a sort of privilege of modern English- 
men to read in the daily newspaper lies respecting those who 
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serve them, and I have been so long accustomed to be so 
treated, I should not have thought it necessary to trouble you 
on the subject, if you had not Tam really quite 
indifferent respecting what is read of me in the newspapers— 


The Duke was by no means a believer in Palmerston’s 

lan of bullying Europe in order to exalt the name of 

nglishman all the world over. It is as refreshing to 
find him castigating English conceit as it is delightful 
to find him urging people to marry for love without any 
false pride as to the keeping up of appearances. 

August 30, 1852.—What we require is to be able to flatter 
the vanity of the sovereign people! to be cried up by their 
vile Press as a Government bullying the world in protection 
of the sole amusement and habits in foreign countries of each 
thirty-millionth part of the sovereign people wandering about 
in search of amusement. I know them well; I have had to 
deal with them. 

July 12, 1826.—I£ Caroline likes this marriage she ought to 
make it and live upon her income whatever it may be. They 
talk of her having only £500 per annum. As if hundreds did 
not marry having less than that income. 

In the half dozen extracts we have given above from the 
Duke’s correspondence, the attentive reader will find the 
fundamental lines of his character, and so of his genius, 
clearly exhibited. He had that rare combination of gifts 
which makes up the perfect man of action—the sagacity 
which penetrates to the main issues, the prudence which 
makes sure of the ground, the energy which strikes with 
all its collective force. In the disposition of his battles 
he showed to an extraordinary degree ths most far- 
reaching prudence with youthful fire. His judgment 
retained under practically all circumstances its perfect 
equilibrium, and that is why he beat the French armies 
from pillar to post in the Peninsula War. 





An Elemental Lyrist. 


Soxcs or Womanncop. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
(Grant Richards. 3s. net.) 


TuoucH these poems are now for the first time given 
to the public at large, many of them (as Miss Alma 
Tadema states in her preface) have already appeared in 
the phiet-volumes, ‘‘ Herb o’ Grace” and “ Songs of 
Childhood.” The best part of the book is still to be 
found in these older poems rather than in the later 
additions now for the first time included. Her most 
distinctive work is undoubtedly the poems of childhood 
and the poems of girlhood which are strongly allied in 
spirit. There are poems on children which appeal not 
to children but to their elders, and there are poems for 
children which appeal primarily to children themselves. 
Miss Tadema’s, we think, belong mainly to the latter class. 
It is a class very difficult to write well. Even to write 
a poem which a child, of average literary intelligence, 
shall understand and enjoy, is a far more difficult task 
than appears on the surface, than would be conceived 
from the plain and baby-forthright result. The adult 
mind does not readily go back to short-clothes; and a 
single grown-up thought or phrase will mar the per- 
formance. But to do this, and withal give it literary 
merit—still more, poetic inspiration—is a feat extremely 
few can compass, or have compassed. But Miss Tadema 
is of those few. To say the bulk of her work is inspired, 
we will not indeed venture. But it has very decided and 
unusual literary merit. Here and there, moreover, is a 
poem which, without losing the elementary quality of the 
others, attains absolute poetry. And that, we repeat, 
is a very difficult achievement indeed. The best of these 
is the charming first poem, ‘‘ King Baby ” :— 

King Baby on his throne 

Sits reigning O, sits reigning O! 
King Baby on his throne 
Sits reigning all alone. 
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His throne is Mother's knee, 
So tender 0, so tender O! 
His throne is Mother’s knee, 
Where none may sit but he, 
His crown it is of gold, 
So curly O, so curly O! 
His crown it is of gold, 
In shining tendrils rolled. 
His kingdom is my heart, 
So loyal O, so loyal O! 
His kingdom is my heart, 
His own in every part. 
Divine are all his laws, 
So simple O, so simple O! 
Divine are all his laws, 
With Love for end and cause. 
King Baby on his throne 
Sits reigning O, sits reigning O! 
King Baby on his throne 
Sits reigning all alone. 
That, indeed, is rather beyond a child’s understanding ; 
and perhaps when these poems do pass over into absolute 
poetry, it is by the intrusion of an adult thought. But 
they still remain within childish compass as a whole, and 
in their general tenor. So with ‘‘ Bath-Time”’ :— 
Baby’s got no legs at all, 
They're soft and pinky, crumpled things ; 
If he stood up, he'd only fall: 
But then, you see, he’s used to wings. 
The ‘‘ Songs of Girlhood,” not handicapped by like con- 
ditions, have some true poetry, with an artistic simplicity 
and sense of lyric form. Such are ‘‘ The Clouded Soul ” 
and ‘‘ The Open Door.” The essential gift is the same. 
Whether the author turns the daily cheep of a mother to 
her babe into an authentic little lyric like ‘‘ Solace,” or 
the cry of a girl’s heart into poetry, it is the gift of seeing 
the lyricism in elemental things, and setting it simply 
down—natural as the cry of birds. And that is a rare 
gift in our artificial and outworn day. ‘The sonnets and 
other poems in which the writer is frankly complex and 
modern are less distinguished from the bulk of present 
verse ; but some of these, too, have a true poetic note in 
them. It isa volume modest and minor, but individualised 
and sincere, which deserves and should gain success. 





Business America: 


America aT Work. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell.) 
‘Tue author was born with an investigating mind, and in 
this book he inquires, at first hand, into the great indus- 
trial concerns of the United States, with a view to giving 
suggestions to the British manufacturer. It cannot be 
said that he is an expert, but he is at least a trained 
journalist: equitable, and plays neither to the gallery of 
one country nor the other. His opinions will not always be 
popular, but they merit appreciation. 

aybe the American employer is tired, just tired, worn 
out, just living to work and making money, but all the 
same there will be no ‘‘ America at Play.” America is in 
business with ‘‘ both hands.” The industrial community 
is of the first generation ; the working man_ has the spice 
of adventure in him. You don’t hear ‘I’ve got a wife 
and a family, and for their sakes I put up with a great 
deal.” The American puts up with nothing. He has no 
master ; he is just as good as his employer, as his ‘‘ boss,” 
and may be a bigger employer in five years time. And 
the “‘ boss” encourages him, sucks his brains, pushes him 
on, lets him make mistakes if need be because of the 
potential grit. And soa man changes his profession a 
dozen times in as many years, quickly adapting himself 
to new conditions, patching up his education when at 
fault, always with his eyes open to material advantage 
and personal independence. 
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Mr. Foster says that the American business men did 
not impress him as having superior business qualities, 
but their secret of success seemed to be their supreme 
confidence. He specialises, and if a man misses chances, 
it is because he lacks brains. The weary-eyed employee, 
the clock-watcher, does not exist; the atmosphere, the 
environment, the mixture of races, will not allow a man 
to crawl where every one else is running. 

“Had to!” “‘Have to!” is the real motive power. 
And the pace is furious. The healthy, fresh-faced, sleek 
employer has not yet put in an appearance; speaking of 
Chicago, Mr. Fraser says the streets are crammed with 
flabby-faced men, Teutons most of them, and a great 
proportion of them corpulent to unhealthiness, but they 
hustle :— 

You bump into a man. It is no good apologising, for he is 
nearly half a block away. . . . 
The elevators are always packed, tossing men to the top 
storey and dropping like stones to the ground floor. 
Talking to business men it is necessary to sit close and 
shout for the air shivers with the clatter of type-writers. 
This is a useful book, and it has its lessons. Free from 
exaggeration, it prevents facts, gathered in the right place 
and put on record with an incisiveness that British Consuls 
the world over might copy with enormous advantage. And 
the moral of it all is this, that man for man the English 
employee is as good if not better than the American, but 
the British employer himself is at fault. He is not in 
business ‘‘ with both hands,” he is suffering from the 
complacency which sees with pride the reddening of the 
map, but does not realise that his bit of empire is at his 
own mill, his own works, his own office, his own store :— 
Young America is getting ready to wrest the world’s com- 
merce from Great Britain . . the competition will 
be relentless, savage, and there will be little consideration of 
humanity in it. The country with the best brains, the best 
machinery, and the cheapest transit will win. 
The effect of this book is to make one wonder if material 
success in America, under the conditions described by 
Mr. Foster, is worth the winning. To us the life that 
some of these makers of America lead would be a 
nightmare. 


Other New Books. 


Curistiantty AND Mopern CivitizaTion : BEING soME CHAPTERS 
IN European History. By W. 8. Lilly. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Tiuis is not a book at all. It has abundant bias, 

but no thesis. Are you interested in the Inquisition, 

its methods of cross-examination and of torture? You 
will find within these boards an essay on that ‘‘ fasci- 
nating”? subject. Would you have an opinion on St. 
aul’s style, or the authenticity of the various letters 
ascribed to him? These also are here. But you may 
reasonably urge that we are in the twentieth century, 
that the nineteenth has been, and you will turn the pages 
for something upon modern civilisation. And you will 
find it. From the chapter on the Inquisition you will 
pass, over a gulf of centuries, to the final essay, that upon 
marriage. Here, then, is an instant theme. Mr. Lilly 
has given us an account of the institution by the Church 
of the sacrament of holy matrimony. ‘‘ We owe, then,” 
he says, ‘‘to the severe teaching of the Catholic Church 
that institution of indissoluble monogamy which, more 
than anything else, marks off our modern civilisation from 
ull other civilisations.’”” Which is, having begged the 
juestion, to state the questioned truth. For does “‘ indis- 
toluble monogamy” express the entire relation between 
the sexes to-day? We _ not. Mr. Lilly calls in Prof. 

Karl Pearson and Mr. H. G. Wells to prophecy, which 

they do to his displeasure—and there he leaves us. 
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But this volume might yet be a book, for it might 
demonstrate Christianity to have been a weighty force in 
the production of modern society. True, this has been 
done already, but now-a-days it were well worth doing 
again. Unfortunately, however, it cannot be done. by an 
aggregation of discoherent essays, without organic unity, 
even though each, as we doubt not, has its own value. 
The sum is informed by enthusiasm, but the whole (if we 
can call it a whole) is a contribution, we fear we must say, 
to nothing. 


Tur Spirit AnD Oricix or CuristiAn Mownasticisw. By 
James 0. Hannay. (Methuen. 6s.) 


We have read Mr. Hannay’s book with a good deal of 
interest. He has studied-his matter with a thoroughness 
born of genuine enthusiasm, and in presenting the reader 
with a purview of a great historical subject, has worked 
up a vast amount of particular detail into the woof of 
his narrative without overloading it with irrelevant orna- 
ment. He is neither dry nor prolix. He knows very 
clearly the conclusions towards which he is driving, and 
rarely, if ever, wanders from the direct path of his 
historical survey. 

His sympathies are wholly with the ascetic ideal— 
the germ of which he has no hesitation in assigning to 
apostolic times, and indeed to the distinction between 
Counsels and Precepts by which the hard sayings of 
the Sermon on the Mount are traditionally interpreted. 
The place that the ascetic occupies in ecclesiastical polity 
he illustrates happily by a modern example :— 


In the physical evolution of the higher forms of animal 
life from the protozoon, certain, portions of the protoplasm 
set themselves apart for specialisation into the organs which 
possess the senses of sight and hearing. Sensitiveness to 
light, which was in some degree common to the whole body 
of the protozoon, got lost in process of development to all! 
parts of the organism except those which had specialised inte 
organs of sight, but in these organs was immensely intensified. 
Just so, in the development of the Christian Church, the 
vague asceticism which was once common to all believers 
specialised for the production of a certain kind of life, 
deliberately ascetic, sometimes very severely ascetic, tending 
always to become more clearly differentiated from ordinary 
Christianity. 


It is curious that, having worked his way from the 


‘desert of Egypt into the West and lavished praise on 


the Benedictines, even this sympathetic observer of the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot part from his subject 
without a little preachment for the Society of Jesus, 
The Benedictine rule, we are told, ‘‘aimed at making 
good men, and left the question of their usefulness to 
God. The Jesuit discipline aimed at making men _ parts 
of a great machine for the service of the Pope.” 
Well, and what, since the world went ahead of the Church 
and began to think and act for itself, has the Benedictine 
Order done? It has written a little history, mainly about 
itself and its past grandeur, and it has discovered, it thinks, 
an ancient and more excellent way of rendering Plain 
Song. The Jesuits—but that is too long a story. 


Rerusiics versus Womax. By Mrs. Woolsey. (Gay and 
Bird. 3s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a strange book. The author is a lady who—as we 
are informed in a biographical note—comes of a stock that 
has done the American State some service, but she is 
apparently seeking to do it the service of fostering 
discontent, by showing how badly off are the millions 
of women living under the rule of the great republics 
compared with those other millions who bloom under the 
benign influences of European monarchies. While travel- 
ling in Europe several years ago she was invited to give an 
address to a gathering of women anarchists—it being 
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assumed that as an American she must be in sympathy 
with all forms of revolt against European social conven- 
tions—but her ‘‘extemporaneous address’’ must have 
come as a surprise to her listeners, for it went to show 
how much better off women are under the old rule than 
the new. Looking upon republicanism, anarchism, and 
socialism as ‘‘ triplets,” Mrs. Woolsey thought that by 
showing how worthless was the eldest she could alienate 
her audience from the others : ‘‘ two of the women especially 
would have been serious dangers to any government, and 
I am proud to relate that I changed their views and 
disbandéd their organisation.”” Rarely indeed is it given 
to an orator to achieve so prompt an end. Fortunately 
—and especially fortunate for those women living in their 
fool’s paradise in the West—there was a stenographer 
present, and the extemporaneous address thus becomes, 
with introduction and appendix, a book. Reading it, we 
are amazed to find from this transcription of a shorthand 
writer’s notes (“with about 50 added lines”) that the 
speaker could quote spontaneously definitions from many 
sources and pages of extracts from authorities in support 
of her case. We have here an extreme view which is not 
uninteresting, but which from the manner of its presenta- 
tion is also somewhat more entertaining and less convincing 
than it is intended to be. If Mrs. Woolsey is’so convinced 
of the wrong done to women by the republic, she might 
have prepared a careful, and perhaps convincing, statement 
of the position ; the reproduction of stenographic notes of 
an extemporaneous address delivered to a gathering of 
foreign extremists may be curious, but it really carries 
little weight as argument. In one paragraph we seem to 
read the secret of the marriage of so many American 
women into the European peerages. ‘‘ The greatest 
misfortune that ever befel American women was that their 
colonies broke away from English rule, for they must 
always desert their native land, kith and kin, and live 
under a foreign flag in order to gain the superior sex- 
recognition which a republic denies them.” 





Tue Romance or THE Cotorapo River. By F.S. Dellenbaugh. 
(Putnams. ) 
In spite of its alluring title, this book will be read for 
instruction rather than for delight. Mr. Dellenbaugh was 
a member of Major Powell’s second expedition in 1871-2 
for the exploration of the Colorado Canyons. His personal 
narrative occupies four chapters out of fourteen, and is his 
excuse for the volume, which covers the whole known 
history of the experiences of white men in that remarkable 
region. The conquerors of Mexico, dazzled by rumours of 
seven yet more opulent cities, sent out expeditions by sea 
and land. The existence of the Colorado was discovered, 
but the seven cities declined into myth. Until the close 
of the eighteenth century patient Spanish missionaries 
maintained amongst the tribes of that fearsome wilderness 
the most unfruitful mission in the history of Christianity. 
Then came the trappers, by whom the grandeur and the 
terror of the Canyons were spread abroad. Not until 
1869, however, was the work of exploration scientifically 
undertaken, though attempts to navigate the river from 
its mouth had been made without success. No great 
river in the world is so unfriendly to the purposes of 
man ; sawing its cleft, sometimes 3,000 feet deep, through 
the great plateaus and mountain ranges, it descends in a 
series of six hundred rapids. These were passed by 
Major Powell in his two expeditions without loss of life. 
The general effect of Mr. Dellenbaugh’s book is 
monotonous, and the human interest slight. The most 
interesting part of it is the sketch of Major Powell’s life 
and character. The volume is fully and excellently illus- 
trated ; it lacks, however, a good clear map of the whole 
district. 
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Tae Apventures or Harry Revert. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Mr. Quitter-Covcn has shown himself again and again to 
be a master of the short story ; we doubt, indeed, whether 
we have an English writer able to surpass him in the art 
of brief and delicate suggestion. But we still wait for 
the novel which is to prove to us that Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
talent can adapt itself to the wider field. The author’s 
earlier novels have had dramatic quality, invention, beauty, 
and a fine sense of romance; but these rare and admirable 
ingredients have never been perfectly blended. They are 
present in ‘‘ The Adventures of Harry Revel,” but here 
again they are not blended into a compelling whole. The 
story lacks proportion; the first third is deliberate, 
detailed, and lovingly handled. The Foundling Hospital, 
Harry, and the delightful Miss Plinlimmon are presented 
with the assured simplicity and knowledge of real art. 
The remarkable incident of the sailor’s funeral, too, 
though it is told at too great length, we would not be 
without ; it is a bit of the past made living and authentic. 
But after that the story seems to go to pieces; it is 
hurried without being cumulative in interest, and the 
conclusion is rather a compromise than a natural finish. 
Yet the book is one to be read and remembered. Miss 
Plinlimmon, that simple and kindly soul, is a piece of 
easy and finished portraiture ; so, too, are Major Brooks 
and the seaman Jope. The style of the story has all Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s quiet and controlled distinction ; here at 
least we have clear and beautiful English. The author 
never strains after effects, yet he achieves them; he never 
forces a metaphor, yet the impression springs instant 
from the page. We shall not quote, because the author’s 
work does not lend itself to detached illustration. 

We believe that some day Mr. Quiller-Couch will write 
a fine novel; but as yet he has not quite found himself. 





RerronaTe Siver. By Roy Devereux. (Grant Richards, 
6s.) 
Iv we say that this story is in part a study in heredity we 
do not mean to imply that it is dull. But underneath the 
often flippant and generally amusing descriptions of a 
society which has reverted to the morals of the poultry 
yard, and even sdys such things as ‘‘ How duckie of you to 
come!” there is a really strong idea, lending as it were a 
body to justify the froth. Lora is the adored daughter of 
Lord Orpington, for she is the living image of the mother 
she cannot remember, the mother who after a short and 
brilliant reign as a beauty was “reconciled” to the 
Catholic church by Monsignore Ferroni and retired to a 
convent to die. One night Lora, searching in an old 
cabinet of her mother’s, finds in a secret drawer some 
letters which prove that she is not the daughter of the 
fond and rather foolish Lord Orpington, but of some 
nameless lover of her dead mother. Such a secret—for, of 
course, it must remain a secret—necessarily colours the 
life of Lora. She instantly accepts an offer of marriage 
from an elderly American millionaire, who lifts Lord 
Orpington out of debt, builds his wife a palace on the 
Embankment, and never asks for greater reward than a 
kiss upon her cheek. For five years and more Lady Lora 
Kean keeps herself unspotted in a world of mud tempered 
by nuggets. Then, after the first act of ‘ Tristan’ :— 
“So always,” she said, “ should love be born in one terrible 
lightning flash, obliterating the past and the future alike. If 
ever love comes to me, which is unlikely, it will come that 
way 
It came within a few minutes—with Cyril Burdon. We 
will not disclose further the working out of a story of 
peculiar poignancy set in a framework of frivolous and 
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sordid immorality. But behind all is the background ,of 
the mother’s sin, unknown to anybody but her daughter 
and that daughter’s father, and dominating the fortunes of 
many who are unwitting, more especially of the daughter, 
who is horribly conscious. Mrs. Devereux has built 
an airy structure—of the debased ‘‘ twen-cent se order, as 
Lady Harborough might say—on a very solid foundation. 


Lovey Mary. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


5s.) 

Mrs. Rice has achieved something of a triumph, and has 
come into the kingdom she pegged out for herself. It is 
not a large kingdom ; it isa mere ‘‘ Cabbage Patch” on the 
edge of a big American city, where the trains go thunder- 
ing by. But she has peopled that kingdom with real 
subjects, and in this succeeding volume Mrs. Wiggs 
appears once more, in the capacity, as it were, of chorus. 
Lovey Mary is a little derelict in a Home, and is put in 
charge of ‘Tommy (an unauthorised baby). She is so fond 
of Tommy that when his mother threatens to take him 
away she elopes with Tommy, now able to walk with 
credit. She finds the Cabbage Patch. There is no story 
to describe, or rather what there is has no relation to the 
merits of the book, which lie solely in the delightful 
study of the colonists of this settlement, within din of the 
trains, and yet so apart, and so real. Miss Hazy, the 
incompetent, who accepts Lovey Mary as a boarder, and is 
straightened up by her; Billy, who will yet grow up to 
marry Lovey - if he knows what he is about, all are 
punched out clearly enough by the author of their being, 
but Mrs. Wiggs remains the queen of the patch. One 
might quote many instances of her cheerful facing of 
difficulties. But here is an example of her philosophy. 
Lovey Mary was a little anxious about her position as the 
abductor of Tommy :— 


By Alice Hegan Rice. 


Mrs. Wiggseyed her keenly. “ Pesterin’ about somethin’ ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes’m,” said Lovey Mary, in a low tone. 

“Somethin’ that’s already did?” 

‘“Yes’m ”’—still lower. 

“ Did you think you was actin’ fer the best?” 

The girl lifted a pair of grey eyes shining with honesty. 
“ Yes, ma’am, I did,” she said, earnestly. 

“T bet you did!” said Mrs. Wiggs, heartily. “ You ain't 
got a deceivin’ bone in yer body. Now what you want to do 
is to brace up yer sperrits. The decidin’ time was the time 
fer worryin’. You've did what you thought was best ; now 
you want to stop thinkin’ "bout it. You don’t want to go 
round turnin’ folks’ thoughts sour jes to look at you. Most 
girls that had white teeth like you would be smilin’ to show 
‘em, if fer nothin’ else.” 


This philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs pervades the Cabbage 
Patch, and the humour of it pervades Mrs. Rice’s book. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


By Percy Wuire. 


The narrator of the story is described as ‘‘ the sort of 
fellow a small competency ruins.” He is a familiar figure 
in contemporary fiction, garrulous, light-hearted, a keen 
observer of the trivialities of life, and entertaining in 
youth a vague aspiration towards journalism because of its 
‘didactic opportunities.” He lost his illusions, but 
became secretary to the Nociety for Promoting Rational 
Knowledge, and the rest is just what we have learned to 
expect from Mr. Percy White. (Constable. 6s.) 


Park Lane. 
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Georce Gorinc’s Davcurers. By M. E. Carr. 


‘“‘Combe Chace lies above the valley of the Swift, in 
the very heart of the moor.” There the two girls grew 
up, alone, but for the occasional visits of their father, a 
man of fashion intimate with the Count D’Orsay. About 
their mother, whom they never see, there hangs a mystery. 
Their early influences, the books in the library, the moor 
and the old servants are carefully described, but we are 
nearly half way through the book before the girls are sent 
to school, and the movement of the story is deliberate 


throughout. Miss Carr is the author of ‘“‘ Love and 
Honour.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


ANGEL JIM. By A. G. Hates. 


A story of farm life in California. Mr. Hales’ 
sympathetic portraiture of quiet pastoral scenes, of the 
Zionist population, the Indians, and the old Spanish 
monastery, makes us forget that he was ever a war 
correspondent and the author of ‘‘ Campaign Pictures.” 
Angel Jim became a jockey, and for a time the scene 
changes to London, where we get the note of Imperialism, 
and hear of ‘‘ the historic waters of the mighty Thames.” 
But happily we are soon back in California among the 
Zionists. (Treherne. 6s.) 


Tue Susstitute. By Witt N. Harsen. 


A story of middle-class life in America. In the first 
chapter we have a quaint picture of a provincial court of 
law in which the father of the hero is convicted of stealing 
a bale of cotton from a neighbour’s barn. The crime of 
the father becomes an obsession to the son, and the story 
is occupied with his struggles. Mr. Harben manages the 
dialect well and displays a considerable appreciation of 
American life and character. (Harper. 6s.) 


Tue Duxe DeEcipEs. By Heapon Hit. 


The Duke, before he became a duke, was an impecunious 
gentleman engaged in adding up columns of figures in a 
draper’s shop in New York. He had been in a cavalry 
regiment, and “extravagance beyond his means had 
brought swift ruin in its train,” so that he fell an easy 

rey to the gang of swindlers who lured him to take part 
in a daring enterprise. But no sooner had he joined the 
criminal classes than he become the Duke of Beaumanoir. 
That is Mr. Headon Hill's latest notion for a plot, and’ he 
i it with all his accustomed resource. (Cassell. 
6s. 
FRANCEZKA. By Motty Extior Seawett. 


A spirited romance of the eighteenth century. It opens 
in Paris in the year 1726, where we first meet the 
heroine, a niece of the Countess Riano, playing a leading 
part in one of the open-air theatres. ‘The prank is 
discovered, and in the course of a buoyant description 
of Parisian life we are introduced to Voltaire, who alights 
from a coach in company with Mademoiselle Lecouvreur 
for whom he has written the part of ‘‘ Mariamne.” 
(Richards. 6s.) 


A Bownie Saxon. By Sias K. Hockinc. 


One {of Mr. Hocking’s pretty sentimental love stories. 
The Bonnie Saxon was the squire’s daughter. The Celt 
was a disillusioned young man of seventeen who hated 
the squire and all his race. (Warne. 3s. 6d.) 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By ApbELINE SERGEANT. 


The story of a good woman, a bad woman, and ‘‘a very 
straightforward young man.” The women were half- 
sisters. The elder became a professional singer, but in 
the fifth chapter we meet her as Madame Zaresco, engaged 
in luring young men to a “little gamble” in which they 
invariably lost. A study of some of the seamy sides of 
modern life. (Long. 6s.) 
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A Poet’s Table Talk. 


Tue words ‘‘ Poetry, Vol. VI.,” on the back of Mr. Murray’s 
new edition of ‘‘ Don Juan,” have more arithmetical than 
literary importance, for if all the poems in the preceding 
volumes were to perish to-morrow, Byron’s reputation 
would stand unshaken on “Vol. VI.” It is become a 
commonplace that ‘‘ Don Juan” embraces all that he 
could do in literature. It conveys his best in his aptest 
manner. It is large, various and headstrong as himself, 
throbbing with those energies of love, hate, contempt, 
analysis, and worship to which his unsteady genius 
could give no perfect separate ——. He could 
fuse these inimitably after one fashion, the fashion of 
“Don Juan.” This poem is not more alone among his 
works than it is alone among all English books. Many 
poets have given life and spiritual unity to a story, some 
have built up an argument with Orphean grace, but 
only Byron has maintained the warmth and tension of a 
giant through sixteen cantos of miscellaneous remarks. 
Well was that friend inspired who wrote to him: “Stick 
to ‘Don Juan,’ it is the only sincere thing you have 
written, and it will live after all your ‘Harolds’ have 
ceased to be ‘a schoolgirl’s tale, the wonder of an hour.’ 
It is the best of all your works—the most spirited, the most 
straightforward, the most interesting, the most poetical.” 
This far-seeing reader did not need to be told that 
Byron’s fame would cease to rest on his poems and 
dramas of dark-souled loneliness, and would be firmly 
re-established on his dashed-off letters and his poetic 
table-talk. 

For Don Juan is table-talk : the finest in the language. 
It has neither story nor purpose. Its integral form never 
troubled Byron. He finished its first canto in Venice in 
1818, and wrote to Moore: ‘‘It is called ‘Don Juan,’ 
and is meant to be a little quietly facetious upon every- 
thing.” Type-writing was not, and what with his rides 
on the Lido, his love-making to Margarita Cogni, and 
his chance intrigues at opera and ridotto, he found the 
copying of his rough draft an intolerable bore. The 
poem struggled into being by fits and bits, and was 
regarded by him with mixed feelings of indifference and 
jealousy. ‘‘The poem will please, if it is lively,” he 
wrote Murray with the nen canto, ‘‘if it is stupid it 
will fail: but I will have none of your damned cutting 
and slashing.” Three months later it is: “‘ You ask me 
if I mean to continue D.J., &. How should I know? 
What encouragement do you give me, all of you, with 
your nonsensical prudery? publish the two Cantos, and 
then you will see.” 

The one purpose that grew in him was to write his 
mind into ‘“‘Don Juan.” ‘‘ Come what may I never will 
flatter the million’s canting in any shape.” Later still, 
he will let Murray suppress the cantos he has in hand, 
aye, and burn them if he is afraid of the growing outcry, 
but patch and palliate he will not ; he will either ‘‘ ‘ make 
a spoon or spoil a horn,’ and there’s an end.” Almost 
three years pass before he is on the fifth canto, but this is 
“hardly the beginning,” and he does not know how 
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he will go on or whether, if he lives, he will go on at 
all. Three months later he has promised the Countess 
Guiccioli to drop the work; Murray is to look upon the 
finished cantos as the last; the Countess’s objection, he 
explains, ‘‘ arises from the wish of all women to exalt the 
sentiment of the passions. Now Don Juan strips 
off this illusion, and laughs at that and most other 
things.”” And so the see-saw of work and neglect con- 
tinued. The first canto was of 1818, the sixteenth was of 
1823. The length and shapelessness of the work became 
his own jest :— 

I rattle on exactly as I'd talk 

With anybody in a ride or walk, 


a statement in which there is no affectation. ‘‘ His con- 
versation,”’ says Stanhope, ‘‘ was a mixture of philosophy 
and slang, of everything, like his ‘ Don Juan.’ ” 

We save much unprofitable discussion by accepting 
“Don Juan”’ as the metrical table-talk of a man full of 
fire, sensibility, and experience. It bursts into poetry, as 
such talk will; it is wilfully and abundantly changeful ; 
the white-hot outburst is cooled by a gibe; the expected 
climax is delayed by a caprice; and the torrent rushes 
headlong or whirls idly, but always with the strength or 
restraint of a great and whimsical whole. The one per- 
sisting poetic character is the measure. Never was verse 
so managed and moulded. Impassioned poetry, trivial 
badinage, tersest narrative, lightest reflection—all find in 
Byron’s ottava rima an easy vehicle. Compare :— 


Ave Maria! blesséd be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth—so beautiful and soft— 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
On the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer, 


with the death of the highwayman on Shooter’s Hill :— 


But ere they could perform this pious duty, 

The dying man cried, “ Hold! I’ve got my gruel! 
Oh! for a glass of max! We’ve missed. our booty ; 

Let me die where I am!” And as the fuel 
Of Life shrunk in his heart, and thick and sooty 

The drops fell from his death-wound, and he drew ill 
His breath,—he from his swelling throat untied 
A kerchief, crying, “Give Sal that !”—and died. 


And then compare both with the description of the picture 
gallery at Newstead Abbey :— 


But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, 
Fatigued with these hereditary glories, 
There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 
Or wilder group of savage Salvatore’s : 
Here danced Albano’s boys, and here the sea shone 
In Vernet’s ocean lights; and there the stories 
Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of all the sainted. 
Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine ; 
There Rembrandt made his darkness equal light, 
Or gloomy Caravaggio’s gloomier stain 
Bronzed o’er some lean and stoic anchorite :— 
But, lo! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, 
Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight: 
His bell-mouth’d goblet makes me feel quite Danish 
Or Dutch with thirst—What, ho! a flask of Rhenish. 


But the secret of ‘“‘Don Juan’s” appeal lies deeper. 
Why will men not willingly let die a poem so charged 
with irreverence for things above and contempt for things 
below ? Is it not because we all savour Byron’s opinions 
in moments and crises of our lives, and are pleased to 
find them finely phrased, and linked to a splendid per- 
sonality? It must be remembered that ‘‘ Don Juan” 
produces no impression of world-weariness. It is not a 
sigh, but a shout. Open it where you will it flashes life. 
The negations and nihilisms with which it abounds are 
uttered as roundly as other men’s faiths; there is no 
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miserable infection of the utterance ; no miasma or helpless 
ranting. Every line reveals the cheerful yet implacable 
fighter. Naturally, the poem offers no regular inspiration 
or guidance. It is rather an armoury, to be visited on 
occasion. 

Indeed, its mission to the individual now is not different 
from its mission to society eighty years ago. ‘The collapse 
of Napeleon had brought every government to its feet, 
resolved to shut those fateful swinging doors through 
which men had for twenty-five years caught maddening 
glimpses of a new social order, wider institutions, a 
sunnier freedom. It was Byron’s aim to keep alive these 
visions and the formative discontent they produced, to 
explode the closing mine, to probe the healing wounds. 
Ile attempted this in the only way possible to himself; he 
flung his own picturesque denials, his own passionate 
po. broad-cast over Europe. He gave a form and a 
1uman reference to all these hesitant geyser-like aspirations, 
these smouldering thoughts of destruction and recon- 
struction ; he gave them the embodiment of his own heart 
and career. While kingship and the old institutions and 
the old banalities were returning to their seats he 
remained convinced that their day was over, and that, 
though he would not like to live to see it, the breath of 
republicanism must soon fill the nation’s lungs and bring 
new light to theireyes. There has been no rapid or striking 

£ ulfilment of his dream, and where the fulfilment has been 

greatest—-in England, in France, in America—there has 
been re-action. The world will mend at its own pace, 
and largely in deviation from programmes. Yet Byron 
sowed the spirit of questioning, and the courage of denial, 
deep in the hearts of men; and without these nothing 
can be done. His scorn of social selfishness has made 
such scorn easier of attainment, and more to be dreaded. 
His independence has had the same result. 

Nor is the appeal of ‘“‘ Don Juan’”’ weakened because 
for a hundred years Europe has seen no upheaval of 
earth-shaking magnitude. The poem is not a gospel or 
a propaganda: it is an armoury of opinions and phrases 
to which men will have recourse according to their needs. 
Few men shape their lives by a steady compass. Faith 
they must have, but a secret loyalty to truth forbids them 
ever to lose touch of doubt. Ease they seek, but deep 
down in their hearts there is a response to a noble dis- 
content. Morality they all preserve, but with a haunting 
conviction that the a must be altered. Woman they 
worship, yet with memories of the Apple which will 
still be uttered. Knowledge they amass, but ever they 
will go behind it and say ‘‘ We know nothing.” Thus 
it is that though Byron is no man’s guide, he will always 
have a hearing. The mere stimulus of his opinions and 
ejaculations is of value. He is our deputy-rebel, and he has 
this advantage, that he speaks not as a croaker in a corner, 
but, with incomparable strength of utterance, as a man 
who had seen the kingdoms of the world and their glory. 

The permanence of “Don Juan,” then, is accounted 
for by its almost unparalleled display of reckless intelli- 
gence warmed by poetic fervour. In it Byron meets 
us on no practicable plane of social or individual aspira- 
tion: he has none for his own feet; but he does help us 
by the abundance and courage of his ideas on man and 
his turbid feelings, on the world and its welter of affairs. 


Is English Literature Dying ? 


Is English literature dying? Mr. W. M. Lightbody, by 
the title of his article in the April number of the ‘‘ West- 
minster Review,” implies that it is, though he does not 
directly assert it. We have our own views on the point ; 
but if we substitute, ‘Is English literature at present 
languishing ? ”’ we shall remove the question from the range 
of serious controversy, and perhaps represent better Mr. 
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Lightbody’s meaning. For no man of fine taste can doubt 
that English letters are just now ina bad way, despite 
individual writers who maintain the high tradition—at 
what cost to themselves perhaps they best know. Mr. 
Lightbody’s comments on the causes of this decadence 
are in the main just; but they are not complete, and 
are accompanied with some extravagance. To say that 
posterity will look back upon the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century (which is a polite way of saying our own 
day) as a blank in English literature is rashness. The 
ranks, he says, are too full, owing to lenient critics ; and 
there are no prominent names to mark -the period in the 
eyes of posterity. But the truth is, there are reviewers 
and reviewers. The few who discern are perhaps more 
numerous than they ever were. The many half-competent 
are certainly more numerous than ever they were. Itis the 
half-competent who praise mediocrities with hyperbolic and 
guilty verbiage. But they havea saving quality-—they fasten 
instinctively and savagely on anything original which 
appears. For the old truculence is not extinct, nor ever 
will be while man is man. So, also, we have a great 
fecundity of writers of eminent talent: among whom it is 
doubtless difficult to single forth the few of actual genius. 
But was it not so in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century? Their names stand clear now, but they did not 
stand clear then. Any cyclopedia of English literature 
will show what thronging mediocrities then obscured the 
recognition of the true stars. 

Mr. Lightbody, however, is surely right when he 
recognises a main cause of our declension in the demo- 
cratizing (if we may use the phrase) of modern literature, 
The small but educated audience of previous ages is 
replaced by a great  scarce-educated audience. Mr. 
Lightbody hopes that the education of this democracy will 
gradually broaden and deepen, till they replace the old 
select audience. This is one of those pathetic beliefs which. 
fill us with despairing pity. When we shall have attained 
universal perfectibility ; when we shall have acclimatized 
Heaven in England; when men cross-breed with angels, 
evolving a progeny that has lost its wings, but is yet 
capable of passing through brick walls and living on 
theories supplemented by mild ginger-ale; then we look 
for this enlightened democracy which shall trifle with 
Meredith m8 | toy — between working-shifts — with the 
novels of Mr. Henry James. Undoubtedly, as things 
stand, the majority of writers drift towards the best 
paid market, and write for the democracy which is 
our new patron of letters. And undoubtedly this does 
much to sap the integrity of literature. But this is not 
all. The small but cultivated circle of readers which made 
the audience of former writers is ceasing to exist. The 
aristocracy formed an influential element in that audience, 
It was part of a nobleman’s character to have a taste for 
and patronage of letters, in the days of our ancestors: 
now, the aristocracy is the last quarter to which one looks 
for literary cultivation. And the circle of those who love 
letters grows smaller year by year. That, at least, cannot 
be ascribed to the advent of the democracy. If every 
year adds to the readers of scraps and snippets, while it 
takes away from the narrowing number of intellectual 
readers, if an unlettered democracy is balanced by an 
unlettered aristocracy, the cause lies in the deepening 
materialism of the age, the race for wealth, the struggle 
to live. Men who will not take time to digest their food, 
are not likely to take time to digest their books. Quick- 
lunching non | hasty reading go together. To read properly 
is to think; and to think requires leisure. Something, 
again, is perhaps due to declining energy. Numbers 
find leisure for foolish reading, who would faint at the 
notion of concentrating their minds on a book. A tired 
and blasé generation has lost the sap for mental effort. 
Finally, the thirst for gold and pleasure is contagious, 
more contagious than the thirst for knowledge. It must 
increase, while the other decreases. 
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Impressions. 
XXX.—Fear and Joy. 


THE man’s nervousness communicated itself to me. That 
heavy motionless air heralding the thunderstorm affected 
him painfully, as if he feared the something that threatened 
him ; when the lightning forked across the night sky he 
threw up his head and chewed his lips. In appearance 
he was not an apprehensive man. Big made, burly, 
bearded, he looked like one who could hold his own in 
any combat, real or imaginary. His hands were hard and 
huge as a blacksmith’s ; but they were always, as it were, 
working, trying to grasp, handle, knead, and polish 
something that was not there. 

It was those agitated hands that first told me the man 
was suffering acutely from the oppression of the night. 
He was away from his right environment, that was plain. 
Inaction tormented him; thought or reflection could not 
ease the internal disquietude that the portentous atmo- 
spheric conditions of the night had kindled in him. He 
needed his own accustomed method of alleviation, but 
what it was I could not guess. And his hands continued 
to grasp and knead impalpable things. Suddenly he 
turned to me and said, ‘‘ We go home the same way, [ 
hope.” There was fear in his eyes. 

The night was black when we started, but the right-of- 
way path across the slushy fields had been newly gravelled, 
and it was not hard to follow that spectral, yellow, upward 
climbing trail. This man, burly and big-chested, clung 
to my arm like a child, muttering, ‘‘The corner, the 
corner, it will be all right when we have passed the 
corner.” ‘“‘ Why?’ I asked at length. ‘You can see 
the light in my room when we have passed the corner,” 
he answered. ‘‘I always keep the lamp burning. It 
shines through the holland blind across the common.” 

At the corner the wind blew us off the yellow path. 
We stumbled together, he dragging so heavily on my arm, 
and the wind contesting every attempt to stagger from 
the mire, that I thought we should never recover the 
yellow ribbon of path. But once on it again we set 
ourselves at the corner, turned it panting, nearly spent, 
and there, right before us, across the common, shone the 
lighted window. 

The man ran; I in pursuit. He vaulted the gate, and 
disappeared within the cottage. For some seconds I 
fumbled with the lock, then followed him indoors. He 
was not in the parlour where the lamp stood, but I heard 
him singing somewhere at the back. I sought the voice 
across a paved, yard to a large outhouse, brilliantly 
illuminated. It was the studio of a sculptor, craftsman, 
worker in metal. Ona deai table stood a great, gleaming 
centre-piece. The base was a wide silver bowl, the sides 
fashioned like breaking waves, cresting outwards: the bed 
of the bowl was rippled like the shore-reaching sea. From 
the middle of the bowl sprang a slender tree-like erection 
of bright silver, broken halfway by the figures of four 
ragged mariners listening, and at the'summit was a 
figure of Pan—goat-footed, smiling, exultant—protected 
by a group of symbolical woodland creatures half concealed, 
half-emerging from foliage. 

The man broke off in his song, and cried to me over his 
shoulder: ‘‘ You know the legend—in Plutarch—ah!” 
Then he sang again, and all the while his hands were 
polishing the silver. Over the shiny surfaces, over 
every nook and cranny, passed the palms of his hands 
with swift, affectionate movements, polishing and re-polish- 
ing. Those nimble, nervous movements on the gleaming 
metal hypnotised me, and I watched him till dawn broke 
into the room, and fought silently for mastery with the 
lamp-light. He was a changed man. Activity, the 
occupation of his hands, had exorcised the fear that 
brooding through the night had wrought in him. When 
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his arms dropped with fatigue, he would dip a brush into 
a bottle of benzine, and wash the faces of marble busts 
with the liquid. Then, singing again, he would return 
impetuously to the polishing, a vision of joy in work, 
in fife, in himself, and above his head shone the figure of 
Pan —goat-footed, smiling, exultant. 


Drama. 
A Play of Good Hope. 


Tue Stage Society have really triumphed with their fourth 
production for the present season. In *‘ The Good Hope,” 
written by the Dutch playwright Hermann Heijermans, 
and translated for the Society by Christopher St. John, 
we have, for once, no make-believe or travesty of emotion, 
but honest, profound and purifying emotion itself. The 
piece is by no means without its technical faults. It is 
not what you would call a well-made play. It has its 
longuewrs. It labours and repeats some of its points. 
But it succeeds, because it keeps close to life itself, and to 
the essentially tragic in life. Hermann Heijermans writes 
of what he knows, of what he has observed closely, anil 
felt pitifully. His theme is of the eternal sorrow of the 
fisher-folk, which has been theirs since first the neolithic 
ancestor contrived his coracle of skins, and trusted his 
well-being, and that of his mate and his children, to the 
most treacherous and remorseless of the deities. Day by 
day, or month by month, as the case may be, the fisher- 
man sets out, with the thin plank between himself and 
eternity, and at the bottom of his heart he knows well that 
one such voyage will be his last. Custom and the stress of 
work, and the goad of hunger, are his narcotics. But the 
women sit at home and tremble through every storm, 
waiting for the inevitable day which shall add them and 
theirs to the number of the widows and the orphans. 
For them the terrible realities of life never cease to be 
real and imminent. Their existence is profoundly human, 
for it is constantly attuned to the expectation of disaster. 
It is this sense of humanity, with its brooding atmo- 
sphere of tragedy, that has passed into Heijerman’s play 
and made of it a genuine and touching work of art. 
““The Good Hope”’ goes out to sea and half the village, 
all the audience, know that she will never come 
back again. The men in her are sons and lovers. She 
bears the livelihood of ancient parents, the hope of 
children yet unborn. There is drinking and singing, 
and the fear of the heart is silent. The lasses troop 
to the quay with their lads, and return to bear the 
burden hm One boy is afraid to go. His father and 
two of his brothers have been drowned before him. But 
he has signed on, and go he must, and his mother looses 
the hands that cling to the door-posts. It is his body that 
will be washed ashore, in an advanced state of decom- 
position, and will give the first definite tidings of the 
wreck. The finest part of the play is probably the third 
act. It is the night of the storm. The winds and waves 
buffet each other outside the poor cottage where the 
women are huddled together for company. The smack- 
owner’s daughter is there, and the elder women, in whom 
the sense of tragedy has been partly deadened by use and 
want, tell her tales of former storms which have left them, 
one after another, widows. On the outskirts of the group 
are two girls, for whom the tension is intolerable. They 
are with child by two of the fishermen, and each of 
them knows that, if the ship does not come back, the 
child that is to be born to her will be a child of shame. 
Heijermans has complicated his story with another 
motive. The play is not only an expression of the 
inevitable tragedy of them that go down to the sea in 
ships. It is also an indictment of ahuman wrong. ‘The 
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Good Hope” is unseaworthy, a coffin ship. She is not 
meant to come back, and behind the picture of the natural 
sorrow you have that of the hypocrisy of the smack-owner, 
and the distress of the daughter who has surprised his 
secret. I do not feel sure that the play would not 
have been finer if this element had been omitted. 
I am not in the least one who desires to hold a brief 
for capital. On the contrary, the shipping trade, like 
every other branch of the great system, whereby human 
lives and human souls are daily exploited for individual 
profit, seems to me admirable game for the drama. The 
indictment of the capitalist is a legitimate and pressing 
duty of literature. But 1 rather feel that Heijermans 
has mixed up two things, both of which would have 
been more effective if they had been kept apart. The 
tragic theme is big enough and absorbing enough to 
stand by itself. By juxtaposing the human_ perversity 
you only detract from its dignity. On the other hand, I 
am sure that when drama sets out to right human wrongs, 
its proper weapon is comedy and not tragedy. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is on the right track in ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses.” ‘Tragedy moves and comedy teaches. It is by 
a clearance of the brain, not by a purging of the heart, 
that the coflin ship and the other abominations of an 
industrial civilisation are to be got rid of. For obviously 
it is not the smack-owner himself, whom the dramatic 
exposition of his wickedness is to affect, but the community 
asa whole. And that the community as a whole lets the 
accursed thing stand where it ought not is a fact rather 
to be expressed, one hopes, in terms of mental blindness, 
than in those of original sin. 

The play is my business, rather than the players. But 
one hardly likes to let the performance of ‘‘ The Good 
Hope’’ pass without taking notice of the extraordinary 
merit of the representation. Fortunately neither the 
funds nor the principles of the Stage Society, nor the 
structure of Heijerman’s play, encourage the “star” 
system. But I have rarely seen a piece to which so 
many comparatively young actors brought so much 
intelligence, sincerity, and talent. Miss Rosina Filippi, 
Miss Margaret Halstan, Miss Beryl Faber, Miss Edith 
Craig, Miss Irene Rooke, Mr. Lyall Swete, Mr. Granville 
Barker, Mr. C. B. Clarence—all these, to name no others, 
struck me as, in their various ways, astonishingly good. 
And it is certainly a hopeful augury that the uncon- 
ventional and unremunerative opportunities offered by 
the Stage Society should auc as strongly as they 
appear to do to precisely those actors and actresses with 
whom the future of the stage as a profession will probably 
rest. Shall I be thought hypercritical if I say that, in 
spite of its individual merits, the acting of ‘‘ The Good 
Hlope”” seemed to me, as a whole, to lack repose? I 
am convinced that the acting of tragedy should be as 
little restless and as far rhythmical as possible; and, 
though I am not concerned for realism in the matter, 
I do not think that, in the present instance, a nearer 


approach to my ideal would have been in any way untrue 


to the actual facts of the life depicted. 
E. K. Caampers. 


Art. 


From Watts to Boldini. 


Quarrer of a century ago the opening of the Grosvenor 
Gallery added to the influence of the artist and to the 
gaiety of the amateur. Burne Jones was the protagonist 
of the new movement, and around him gathered many 
artists of individual vision, who were antipathetic to the 
methods of Burlington House. To-day the Grosvenor 
Gallery is being converted into a sale room for a new kind 
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of musical instrument. With the opening of the New 
Gallery some fifteen years ago another pebble of protestation 
was thrown into the Art stream. Painters sympathetic to 
the new movement (there is always a new movement) were 
invited to contribute. Last Monday at the hour of 10 a.m. 
the sixteenth summer exhibition of the New Gallery began. 

Its period of protestation is over. Many of the pro- 
testors have sunk into the everlasting arms of the Royal 
Academy, and the protestors of the hour must be sought 
at the new English Art Club, and in little, grave galleries 
in quiet West-end streets. The New Gallery is now as 
Catholic as the Royal Academy: it offers hospitality to 
Mr. Watts’s embracive idealism, and to Signor Boldini’s 
last word in modernity. Away from the Italian master 
there is little that is novel or original about the present 
exhibition. It is a Royal Academy in miniature: on the 
walls are pictures quite as bad as some at Burlington 
House, and I do not think that the most indulgent critic 
would assert that the average is higher. In subject 
pictures the tendency of British art to-day, as exemplitied 
by this exhibition, is towards symbolical, allegorical, and 
religious themes. They range from the large works of 
Mr. G. F. Watts to the small works of Mr. Bernard Sleigh, 
who is, I believe, a member of the Birmingham group of 
neo-PreRaphaelites. He has succeeded perfectly in elimi- 
nating every trace of religious or mystical suggestion from 
his ‘‘ Annunciation.” It contains a piece of furniture that 
might have been copied from a model at the recent Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. 

Mr. Watts’s chief contribution is a large blue arrange- 
ment, his favourite blue which it is always a pleasure 
to see, called ‘‘ The Sower of the Systems.”” The Eternal, 
comets flaming above his concealed head, strides across 
the sky scattering embryonic worlds into the blue void. 
One hand and one foot, ancient and ardent, are visible. 
Possibly there are some who will be impressed by Mr. 
Watts’s sincere desire to portray on canvas the figure of 
an anthropomorphic deity. I was not. There are some 
subjects left that are beyond painting, and surely this is 
one. Stupendous themes expressed in paint or words 
do not necessarily incite awe or reverence in the beholder, 
else the late John Martin, whose colossal works have now 
found a refuge at the Alexandra Palace, would still be 
hailed as one of the masters of the last century. Such 
a picture as Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ For He Had Great Possessions ”’ 
at the Tate Gallery, which has the right note of simplicity, 
impresses me much more than his ‘‘ Sower of the Systems.” 
Few if any of the religious or allegorical pictures at the 
New Gallery have the rare note of simplicity of treatment. 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s ‘‘ Here We Have No Continuing City, 
But We Seek One To Come” conveys nothing but a 
sense of sombrely decorative confusién. Sir James 
Linton’s “‘ Washing the Beggar’s Feet on Maundy Thurs- 
day” is memorably painstaking. It has eighteen figures, 
each figure is as important as its companions, and each 
is devotedly occupied with its own incidental business. 
The jester playing with a bladder is quite as prominent 
as the central figure. Similarly in Sir James Linton’s 
‘“* Madonna and Child” it is the painting of the velvets 
that arrests the attention, and not the figures of the 
Mother and Child to whom all the accessories should 
minister. Some of the other religious pictures, am- 
bitious and futile, are better left unnoticed. After 
these would-be religious works it was a relief to pause 
before Mr. Ralph Peacock’s ‘‘ All’s Right With The World,” 
a domestic picture if you will, a mother tossing her 
baby in the air, but full of life and movement. Pleasant, 
too, was it to meet Mr. George Wetherbee’s fresh nude 
with the streaming hair, poised on the crest of a wave, 
onrushing through the spray, and the honest workmanship 
of Mrs. Stokes’s ‘‘ Melisande.” Imagination and invention 
are excellent qualities in art as in literature, but discipline, 
control, and the determination to be guided by the eye, to 
master the moc-st subject rather than to grapple in the 
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dark with the superhuman, is for most of us the wiser 
course. 

Portrait painters have not this temptation to overreach 
themselves, and it is the portraits that give distinction to 
the present exhibition at the New Gallery. The sensation 
is Signor Boldini’s presentment of Mr. Whistler. An 
eminent critic has said that ‘if we except Mr. Whistler’s 
own pictures this is the most extraordinary example of 

rtraiture exhibited in this country during recent years.” 
The portrait is not new. Paris and other continental 
cities have seen it, but this typical example of modernity 
in portraiture has not been seen before in London. Seated 
sideways in a grey chair placed in an empty room, the 
slight, alert figure of Mr. Whistler, with a claw-like hand 
thrust into his ruffled hair, peers, a little malicious, a 
little amused, shrewdly, out upon the world. An archi- 
tectural silk hat rests on his knee, a decoration, a tiny 
point of red, gleams from his button hole. You look at it 
and say: ‘‘ How clever ! how brilliant! how very modern ! 
how restless!” True, but a great portrait demands 
something ‘more—dignity and suavity; a great portrait 
does not hover so near to the border of caricature. 

Between the demoniacal cleverness of this portrait, and 
the ideal visions of Mr. Watts, the contributions to this 
very various collection range. Close to the Boldini hangs 
Mr. Lavery’s ‘“‘ Spring,” well named. It isa portrait picture 
of a girl in a white dress, carrying a branch of white 
blossom; in her straw hat is a note of blue. This 
delightful figure in easy movement is touched with a 
lightness so virginal and spring-like that the wall is 
brightened by her presence. Mr. Lavery’s other portrait of 
‘Miss Idonia La Primaudaye,’’ equally imaginative, is a 
study in repose. The blue stone hanging from the wrist, 
the shimmer of blue in the front of the dress, the grey 
background, the gilt chair, all give point to the dark 
distinguished figure so naturally posed. Accomplished, 
too, is Mr. Shannon’s rich but austere treatment of his 
decorative portrait of ‘‘Baron de Meyer,’ and his 
sympathetic rendering of Miss Penelope Lawrence, one of 
his many admirable portraits of pensive, intellectual 
women. All these have imagination. There are other 
portraits which no doubt are excellent likenesses, but 
unless the painter can add that something over and above 
the capacity of the camera, the critic does not feel compelled 
to make any commendatory comment. Many of them 
would gain by a little of Mr. Watts’s idealism, or a little 
of Signor Boldini’s cleverness. 

It is impcssible to overlook Mr. Austen Brown’s “A 
Peasant Idyll,” which shines out from a wall in the north 
room, as conspicuous an object as the reflection of a big 
fire in a night sky. An ardent painter of sunlight always 
a me to offer a ringing welcome, but there are 
imits even to the presentation of sunshine, and this picture 
of two peasants seated at their evening meal, under trees, in 
a glow of light that I cannot imagine could emanate from 
the most powerful of southern suns, is keyed up so high 
above even exhibition pitch, that their near neighbours 
must wish the peasants had chosen a less garishly 
illuminated spot for their evening meal. But the blue of 
the dishes is beautifully rendered. By way of contrast, 
and as a reminder how differently painters select their 
subjects, look at Mr. Peppercorn’s ‘‘ Evening,” a view of 
a wide, faintly luminous sky above an arm of sea. There 
is quality and truth in this still, grey-green seascape. I 
should never tire of it, but the ‘‘ Peasant Idyll” would 
make me start as regularly as the postman’s knock. Mr. 
Moffat Lindner has treated light with respect in his 
beautiful ‘‘ The Flowing Tide,” ‘letting it gleam out from 
the foam on the crest of the waves, and linger delicately 
in the purple of the shallows. 

Among the other pictures that gave me more than a 
a pleasure were Mr. Padgett’s wet marshes of 
Winchelsea, Mr. Edward Stott’s cottage garden with the 
dim flower-beds disappearing in the illumination from the 
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lighted window, Mr. Bernard Priestman’s pastoral with 
the very feeling of early morning, and Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
vivid picture of mountains. But when I went a second 
time to the gallery it was primarily to look again at the 
‘Mr. Whistler” and the ‘“‘ Spring,’’ and to try if I could 
persuade myself into liking ‘‘ The Sower of the Systems ”’ 
by Mr. Watts. 
C. L. H. 


Science. 


Song. 


Pernars there is some irony in the insinuation that this is 
an appropriate season to discuss the physiology of singing, 
when the past week has been occupied with valiant 
attempts on the part of many vocalists to sing the almost 
unsingable music of the later Wagner; but Mozart and 
the earlier Verdi are to follow, wherein to sing one must 
be a singer. 

Over the human larynx itself, the mere motor machine, 
Iam not going into raptures. Delicate though its con- 
struction be, man’s voice-box or ‘‘ Adam's apple” is not 
the finest musical instrument we know. ‘The entire 
arrangement, including the left half of the cerebrum of 
the brain (with which all right-handed people sing), is not 
to be paralleled anywhere ; but the human larynx itself is 
surpassed in many of the lower animals. The birds, for 
instance, have an admirably contrived larynx that is quite 
as good as ours ; but to this stringed or reeded instrument 
they add the syrinx, which is simply an organ-pipe. They 
have wind and strings in one. Nor am I going to discuss 
at length the evolution of the larynx, nor question why 
the ‘‘ wise thrush’”’ of April is always of the sterner sex. 
Suffice it that our organ of voice is the homologue of one 
of the gill arches of the fish, as our organ of hearing is a 
homologue of another. It is so; but we will wonder not 
less but more at the larynx of a Santley or a Jenny Lind, 
and the ear of a Hallé or a Richter, if we remember the 
base degrees by which they did ascend. 

The vocal cords are made of fine elastic tissue covered 
with a single layer of flattened but living cells. They 
are attached and fixed in front to the cartilage the pro- 
jection of which is known as the “ thrapple”’ or “‘ Adam’s 
apple.” Passing backwards they slightly diverge, each 
being attached to a movable nodule of cartilage behind. 
These posterior cartilages can be rotated by muscular 
action around a vertical axis, so that the glottis or chink 
between the chords may be obliterated or widened. This 
widening is the preliminary to every breath we draw, 
from the cradle to the grave. The singer takes such a 
breath. He then apposes his cords so that only a tiny 
chink is left. Thereupon he makes a forced expiration 
and drives a column of air against the resisting cords, 
which are thereby thrown into vibration. Now the pitch 
of the note produced depends upon the rate at which the 
cord vibrates. This, in its turn, depends upon the tension, 
length, and mass of the cords. The two latter factors 
vary in each of us. A man’s larynx is larger than a 
woman’s, his cords are longer and heavier, and therefore 
his voice is of lower pitch. But, excepting the falsetto, 
which I fear I have not space to discuss, each singer 
must accept his cordsas they are. He can only affect their 
tension. This is done by tilting forwards the front 
attachment of the cords—which raises the tension and 
therefore the pitch of the note; or by tilting backwards 
the posterior attachment—which makes the cords slacker 
and the note more grave. 

The simple unmodified laryngeal note—called by the 
teachers of singing the ‘naked tone”—is a hideous 
thing. It is utterly without resonance or emotional 
quality or beauty. It varies|hardly at all in different 
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people. ‘The distinction between a note of given pitch, 
sounded on Caruso’s larynx or mine, on a violin or a Jew’s 
harp, on the superb new organ at York Minster or a penny 
whistle, is a question of harmonics, ‘ partials,” or over- 
tones. It is by these that we recognise which of our 
friends is speaking to us. All these overtones are contained 
in the laryngeal note. No sound is produced elsewhere. 
But we use certain resonators which pick out and reinforce 
certain overtones and thereby give the voice its individual 
quality. If these overtones be numerous and well-selected, 
so as to form definite musical intervals (such as the octave 
and the fifth), with the fundamental note, the voice is 
made rich and full and sweet. The teacher of singing is 
mainly concerned with the use of these resonators ; but I 
believe the difference between voices to depend not so 
much on the anatomical form of the resonators (which 
shows little variation) as upon a difference in the ear—that 
is, in brain. Your strident singer likes strident tone, and 
produces it. Your de Reszke likes velvet tone and pro- 
duces that—even at the cost of effect or ignorant applause. 
The resonators are the chest—which mainly reinforces the 
lower notes—and the cavities of the mouth and throat. To 
these we must ad the air-containing spaces in the familiar 
bony projections behind the external ear and above the 
eyes. [veryone knows that a child has no such frontal 
bosses, and that they are more prominent in a man than 
in a woman. All these cavities communicate with the 
mouth and throat, and so with the column of air which 
the larynx has already thrown into complex vibration. 

Now all this is mere triviality beside the nervous action 
involved in singing. ‘The pitch of every note depends 
upon muscular contraction which is determined by nervous 
impulses. Exactly in proportion to the strength of the 
nervous impulse the muscular contraction—and therefore 
the pitch of the resulting note--will be. Some idea of 
the fineness of gradation possible may be obtained by 
remembering the singer of last century who could sound 
eleven distinct notes between two consecutive notes on the 
piano; within a semitone, that is. And so we come to the 
crux of the matter, which is this. How is a singer enabled 
to strike a desired note? How is it that some are able to 
send exactly the right degree of nervous force to the 
laryngeal muscles, whilst others are doomed for ever to 
send ‘‘the little less and what worlds away’’—or, in 
other words, to sing flat? How is it that, as George Eliot 
has put it in “‘ Adam Bede,” one may never sing in tune, 
and another, utterly untrained, may be “as true to his 
intervals as a lark”? (Asa matter of fact a lark has no 
real sense of intervals, but that does not matter. Browning 
alone was right— 


We shall have the word 
In a minor third 
There is none but the Cuckoo knows.) 


And for the answer to this question we are thrown back 
upon “ ear.” 

Now, “‘ear,”’ in this sense, is in a well-defined area of 
the Cortex cerebri, on the left side of the brain. We 
hear, of course, as we also see, on both sides ; but sense of 
pitch is probably confined to the music centre on the left 
or “‘leading” side in right-handed people, just as the 
sense of colour is probably confined to the left side in 
such people; the facts, in each case, being reversed in 
left-handed people. ‘The music centre is just in front of 
the hearing centre ; by which I mean the centre for sound. 
That which understands the meanings of words is in 
another and distant part of the cortex, though also, of 
course, on the left side. Now, to be quite candid, I 
believe the music centre is non-existent im some of us. 
Nor can it necessarily be developed as, in everyone but 
an idiot, the word-hearing centre can. And it is the 
music centre which controls and informs the whole act of 
singing ; aided by the muscular sense. A recent Italian 
author has maintained—and I think he is right—that, in 
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order to achieve a definite interval, as, for instance, from 
the dominant to the key-note, the brain must receive an 
impression from the laryngeal muscles, which it couples 
with the sound received by the singer’s own ear. These 
form an image of the desired interval in the music centre 
which determines the degree of nervous force necessary to 
cause precisely the degree of muscular contraction that 
will enable the singer to strike his high note true. 

Of course it is impossible to do more than outline the 
subject here. Beside the falsetto, which is an impertinence 
with most of us, but a delight when used by such singers 
as Mr. Hedmondt, there is the effect of varying emotion 
upon the laryngeal tone. Again, we might consider the 
various shades of tone which lie within the possibility of 
one voice; or that vain topic of the “‘ vocal registers ” ; 
or the production of the vowels by modifying the overtones, 
or the formation of the consonants, or the phenomena of 
vocal compass, or of mere vocal power. To attack these 
questions one must first obtain some accurate ideas as to 
the nature of sound and the distinctions between a musical 
note and a noise, besides considering that microscopic 
replica of a piano in the inner ear, our knowledge of 
which, as of the ‘‘heat o’ the sun,” we owe to the 
omnivorous genius of Helmholtz. 

C. W. Sateesy. 


Correspondence. 


‘‘The Grammarian’s Coarse Analysis.” 


Sirn,—In the interesting and strikingly able essay on 
“Living History” published in a recent number of 
the Acapemy there is a surprising remark. Speaking 
of Carlyle’s method of expression, the writer says : 
“Germanic that style may be, in main features of its 
mechanical structure or defect of structure; but inwardly 
and substantially, in those features which cannot be 
Squared by the grammarian’s coarse analysis, it is 
Carlyle and reducible to no precedent beloved of the live- 
and-level critic.” Will you quote a passage in illustration ? 
I rather think you will find it difficult to recite one which 
cannot be construed. Carlyle’s individualities of ex- 
pression are not originalities in grammar, which are 
inconceivable ; they are originalities in style, which are 
quite another thing. There may be grammar without 
good style; but there cannot be good style without 
grammar. Science can live without art; art cannot 
live without science. Grammar is science, intelligent 
knowledge; style is art, intelligent action. Carlyle’s 
individualities, which are attributes of his art, are justifi- 
able because they are in accord with syntax, which is a 
mode of logic. I am startled at finding your penetrating 
essayist speaking of ‘‘ the grammarian’s coarse analysis.” 
A few months ago, in a Science article, one of your con- 
tributors actually anticipated and elaborated the theme 
suggested by that astonishing phrase. Hitherto I believed 
that grammar was “coarse”’ only to those who did not 
understand it.— Yours, &c., 

Monachyle, Perthshire, N.B. J. M.S. M. 


[There was no thought of assailing Carlyle’s grammar. 
The word was used (somewhat hastily, doubtless) in the 
larger and older sense, according to which all matters 
of style come within a grammarian’s province. When 
Browning wrote of ‘‘A Grammarian’s Funeral”’ he did 
not mean a teacher of grammar. The inner spirit of style 
is not to be captured by the relatively coarse methods of the 
student of its externals—that was all which was meant. 
Your correspondent’s assertions are, of course, indisputable 
—and never by me disputed.—Your Reviewer. | 
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Canning’s ‘‘ Elegant Sapphics.” 


Sir,—Reference is made in your last week’s issue to 
Canning’s “elegant Sapphics”—to wit, “The needy 
knife-grinder.” ‘‘ Elegant” may pass as the stereotyped 
** enitheton ornans ” of ‘‘ Sapphics”’: but surely the verses 
are not Sapphics at all. < 

There are two theories of the way in which English 
Sapphics should be constructed : (1) Calverley’s theory is 
that the scansion should not declare itself, but be latent 
in the lines. But there is no trace of the Sapphic scansion 
in (for instance) :— 


I give thee sixpence? I will see thee damned first! 


(2) The other theory is that, apart from scansion, the 
rhythm must be the trochaic rhythm of the Sapphic line, 
which consisted of two pairs of trochees with a dactyl in 
the middle; though later the second trochee became a 


spondee. But Canning’s verses are pure iambics— 
“‘trimeters catalectic” is, I suppose, the technical 
description. Thus the lines :— 


I should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you would give me sixpence, 


correspond exactly with— 
Ts this a dagger which I see before me? 


The nearest approach to a trochaic line in the poem is— 


Custody. They took me before the justice 


which, however, stands quite alone. ; 
The average schoolboy’s idea of the Sapphic rhythm is 
represented by the line— 


Siiturday fortnight, Fébruary fourteenth. 


Canning’s verses may be read either in conformity with 

that model, or as simple iambics. How they can pass for 

Sapphics I am at a loss to understand.—Yours, c., 
Arcrurvus. 


Letters of the 12th Duke of Somerset. 


Sir,— Will you allow me to turn to pleasure a little slip 
made by a recent reviewer of yours? As an admirer of 
the volume of Letters of the 12th Duke of Somerset, edited 
by Mr. Mallock, I often regret having no relevant oppor- 
tunity of speaking in its praise. Your reviewer of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘Sailor King” seems to afford me 
one where he singles out as the only new matter in Mr. 
Molloy’s book the letters of the Duchess there quoted. 
These have, however, been already published in the 
collection of Mr. Mallock’s editing. I am glad to be able 
to put your able reviewer, and perhaps others besides, on 
the track of those very interesting, and very much 
neglected, records of ‘‘ the proud Duke.” —Yours, c., 

Bookman. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 188 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of any book, old or new, which our competitors had read this year. 
Thirty-five replies have been received. We award the prize to 
Mr. A. E. Coppard, 27, Gladstone Place, Brighton, for the 
following:— ‘ : 

“CLARA Hopeoop,” BY MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Good scholarly work is this, with many admirable passages to be 
marked and placed among the treasures. The completest figure in 
the tale is Madge Hopgood, a young sweet woman who, in the cir- 
cumstance which generally wrecks the woman’s history, adhered 
steadily to the ‘extreme phases of her own impulsive principles. 
“She was destitute of that power, which her sister possessed, of 
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surveying herself from a distance. On the contrary, her emotion 
enveloped her, and the safeguard of reflection on it was impossible 
to her.” That is finely put, though imperfectly true, and may be 
compared with Thomas Hardy’s introduction of Elfride Swancourt. 
The immediate consequence to her of her sudden sensual fault 
committed with Frank Palmer, her betrothed, was, curiously, a 
strengthening of her previous misgiving as to her own love's depth 
and honesty. Her persistent refusal thereafter to marry the father 
of her child is the imperfectly gripped “ motive ” of the book. The 
character drawing is thin, unhandy, and at times the psychology is 
overstated—I can’t believe in Clara Hopgood on the evening when 
Baruch Cohen was hers for a look, a touch, and that “divinely 
beautiful but divinely terrible” moment of prevision came to her, 
and stayed her half-spoken gracious words ; and so Baruch Cohen 
in the after days married her sister Madge. Most of the people, too, 
talk “‘Mark Rutherford.” This is, perhaps, the book's condemna- 
tion as a work of art, the fault of a man who thinks and sees, who 
thinks out his way to the ultimate vision, working by a reversal of 
the greater process of first seeing, and then thinking back to the 
springs of impulse ; but as a volume of earnest human aim it holds 
much of the good and true. These things being so one overlooks its 
aesthetic limitations. 


Other replies follow :— 
NEWMAN’s “ CALLISTA,” 


One wonders how many of the rising generation are under the 
potent influence of the great Tractarian leader ; yet few names of 
the 19th century will rank higher than Newman’s as masters of 
English prose. If one wishes to experience his peculiar vivifying 
influence one cannot do better than read “ Callista.” His “ exquisite 
tenderness,” his spirituality, his poetic imagination, combine to give 
this little book a wonderful fascination. The impression is that of a 
keen, original thinker, endowed with a powerful imagination, a 
supreme power over the harmonies of language, and an unerring 
instinct as to the power of language over the human heart. Narrative, 
analysis, dialogue, landscape, are all used with masterly power to 
produce the desired effect, And over the whole work hangs an air 
of self-restraint, of fierce intellectual activity controlied by vivid 
spiritual insight. Though the story deals mainly with religious 
influences, the artist is everywhere apparent in light touches that 
reveal the lover of nature or the kindly critic of human foibles. 
Agellius’ condition agitated between human love for Callista anil 
divine love for his Master is vividly drawn, and what wonderful 
power and tender insight does not the final interview between them 
disclose ! What intense realization is shown alike in the delineation 
of the awful ravages of the locusts, and in the career of that terrible 
mob in Sicca, whose cry ‘ Christianos ad leones” led Callista to 
seek Agellius to warn him, and led herself to that fateful meeting 
with Bishop Cyprian, Then Juba’s mad career of demoniacal pos- 
session is outlined with weird power forming a striking contrast to 
the self-possession and constancy of Callista, whose girlish beauty is 
tenderly depicted and whose iatellectual grasp betrays Newman's 
keenness of dialectic. Her martyrdom is a fitting climax to a 
beautiful and pathetic career. 

[T. G. G., Wealdstone, | 





Sir ALEXANDER BURNES’ “TRAVELS IN BOKHARA,” 


It was published by Murray in ’34, and so far as the trave’s (0 is 
of course of little interest to-day : the places visited with so much 
danger and trouble are now almost familiar to many. But what 
should redeem it from the limbo of “forgotten books” is the remark- 
able personality of the author, his essential modernity as ove who 
lived before his time and scarcely knew it; one of the keen souls 
who have made Britain what she is, only half from sense of duty, 
the other half a restless necessity to do and see, to cram the years 
full with experience. “Bokhara Burnes” grasped his brimming 
share of that. He was murdered in Kabul before ‘he was forty, 
but every minute of his life had been lived, and a jolly and 
momentous life it must have been. At the time of the famous 
journey he was but twenty-six. 

No author, but remote cousin to the great Robert of Ayrshire, one 
of his race could turn his hand to nothing and achieve it wholly 
ill. Through studied phrase and measured word, held appropriate t» 
all literature in such pre-Victorian days; glimpses of the man’s self, 
his marvellous common-sense, his delightful hnmour, his innate 
courtesy and intelligent tolerance; spring like sunshine througi 
the chinks of some great ok! ruined wall; stretch hands across the 
intervening years till we can scarce believe this all took place so long 
ago. It is with something of a shock we find allusion to the 
recent conflagration of Moscow. Surely he is one of ourselves! And 
yet—Queen Victoria was but a schoolgirl when Ranjut Singh showed 
him the Koh-i-Noor in the city of Lahore; when he adopted the 
Uzbek garb and threaded perilous deserts to become an honoured 
guest in sinister Bokhara. 

The names of our pioneers should not be allowed to die. 

[B. C. H., London, } 
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ALEXANDER SMITH’sS POEMS. 


Alexander Smith took himself too seriously, and fifty years ago 
the public followed his lead ; but a recent re-perusal of bis work 
suggests that there was much to excuse this too lofty estimate. He 
certainly lacks both humour and discretion, two of the most essential 
components of good taste. whether in literature or other walks of 
life. His serious ballads are almost as funny as Ingoldsby, and he 
abounds in such incongruous metaphors as a more genial self- 
appreciation would have surely corrected. Yet his work is imbued 
with such fundamental ardour as cannot fail to appeal—not the 
unsullied poetic ardour of a Keats, but marred by bis native Calvinism 
and blundering taste. 

Thus, while still fettered to effete poetic formula, his tense poetic 
power degenerates too often into sheer violence. 

As to his message, he did very little more than reduce to commoner 
terms the moral threaris already woven into Tennyson’s more serious 
works, replacing their finer poetic subtlety with a cheap irony of a 
kind which appeals to earnest people impervious to the higher 
resthetic qualities of verse ; while over his earlier work there is a 
vague glamour and hopeless confusion of unchastencd images which 
is too readily mistaken for poetic depth. 

The real capacity of emvtional vehemence, which led him to copy 
the less commendable extravagances of Keats, gained him an 
audience among people of like tendencies ; while he displayed none 
of that absolute literary sufficiency which always bores the 
unliterary. 

But that fine Titanic insolence, tamed only by what it holds 
intransitory in nature, flames out in spite of his depraved artistry, 
as may be seen in the lines entitled “The Change,” with which the 
volume closes. 

[W. C, T., Heacham. ] 


“FIELD AND HEDGEROW.” 


The secret and open ways of wild things, the changing subtleties 
of sky and wood, the voice and sweep of onrushing winds—these 
are part of the open-air freedom which Jefferies know, loved, and 
enjoyed. But there is an undercurrent of almost defiant sadness, 
which reveals his peculiar temperament, and shows that while his 
gifts of vision and of knowledge are supreme, he has not the joy 
of the entire acceptance of Nature’s order which we find in While 
of Selbourne. The imagination of Jefferies every now and then 
shies at reality, and he turns abruptly aside from those pleasant 
ways along which, for the most part, we pass with a sense of wonder 
and delight. Like Hamlet, he sometimes considers too curiously, 
and so we come across thoughts I:ke these :—“ The earth is all in 
all to me, but Tam nothing to the earth: it is bitter to know this 
before you are dead.” This may be true, but it is a truth which 
need not have been set down in the place where it is to be found. 
The brighter “ woodnotes” of Jefferies jar in those subjective moods 
and frequently unprofitable moralisings, which break the even flow 
of refined enjoyment which he has the power of exciting. We must 
accept so instractive and adequate a writer with all his limitations. 
If he erred at all it was in his passionate devoticn to truth, He 
could not reet content with external beauty, but he sought to wrest 
from Nature her deeper meanings; aml, as happens with all who 
ask questions which are unanswerable, he leaves an impression of 
unrest and defective happiness which soddens, while it cannot 
lessen the value of, his contributions to the mystery and poetry of 
Nature. 


[A. E. W., Greerock.] 


Competition No. 189 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the kest set of verses 
in Praise of Walking. Not to exceed 20 lines, 


RULES, 


—_— 


Answets addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 6 May, 1903. Each answer must be 


accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page ot 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter intu competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany cach attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered, 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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and Luterature. 


New Books Received. 


TEEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Phillips Brooks Year Book. By H. L.S.and L. H.S...... ++.-(Macmillan) net 3,6 


POETRY, CRITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 


Walkley (A. B.), Dramatic Criticism..... cececcccccccccccscceces (Murray) net 5/0 
Ryves (Evangeline), krebus: A Book of Poems ccccccccces (Unicorn Press) net 2.6 
Poets of the Renaissance: Surrey—Wyatt—Sackville .......... (Treherne) net 1/6 
Marshall (E.), An Old-Fashroned Garden, and Other Pcems ........... (Nisbet) 1/6 
Lruce (Robert), Re-Echoes from Coondambo........ goecesouess -.».(Long) net 5/0 
HISTORY AND BICGRAPHY. 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 2 vols. .... .++.(Lane) net 25/0 
Cartwright (Julia), Isabella D'Este. 2 vols. .........ses+e0+ «++-( Murray) net 25/0 
Allen (Philip Schuyler), and Hatfield — Tatt)—cdited by, Diary and 
Letters of Wilhelm Miiller.............. . (University of Chicago Press) 
Dubnow (8S. M.), Jewish History............++ occccccceccccce (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Joly (Henri), Saint Teresa (1515-1552) ......cceeceeeeeeeeeeeeece (Duckworth) 3/0 
Trent (William P.), The Nineteenth Century ‘Series : Progress of the United 
States of America in the Century ........csccceeeceeeeses (Chambers) net 5/0 


Doolittle (W. H.), The Nineteenth Century Series : Inventions in the Century 
(Chambers) net 5/0 
Orr (James), David Hume and his Influence on Philosophy and re ogy 
T. &'1. Clark) 3/0 


Godfrey (Elizabeth), Home Life Under the Stuarts 1608-1649. . “Gichards) net 126 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Oliphant (James), The Educational Writings of Richard Muleaster (1532-1611) 
(Maclehose) net 3/6 
Bennett (Edward T.), The Society for Psychical Research..(Brimley Juhnson;) 1/0 
Foster (Prof. Sir Michael), and Lankester (Prof. E. Ray)—edited by, The 
Scientific Memoirs of ‘Thomas Henry Huxley. Supplementary Vo.ame 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Bingham (Lt.-Col. C. T.), The Fauna of British India: Hymenoptera. 
VOR, Thivcccccccccestececccs cecepecsesscesocecoovees (Taylor and Francis) 
Lang (Andrew), Social Origins. Atkinson (J. J.), Primal Law.( Longmans) net 10/6 


TRAVEL AND TUPOGRAPHY. 


Arkell-fardwick (A.), An Ivory Trader in North Kenia ...... (Lengmars) net 12,6 
EDUOATIONAL, 
Harrison (Joseph), Practical Plane and Solid Geometry ......... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Yates (M. T.), The Temple History Readers. Book 3........... seeeees (Dent) 1/6 
Shuckburgh (E.8.), Xenophon : Cyropewdeia. Book II. ..........eeee0. (Clay) 20 
Bury (J. B.), am Inaugural Lecture .......cccceecccecccecscecccees (Clay) net 16 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Confidential Clerk : What a Business Man Ought to Know ....(Pitman) net. 1/0 
Milman (Helen), My Kalendar of Country Delignts.............-+.. (Lane) net 6,0 
Sutter (Julie), Britain’s Next Campaign..............- (Brimley Johnsen) net 1/0 
McKenna (Ethel M, M.)—edited by, The Woman’s Library : Nursery and Sick- 
BINGE 604060440 c000ssccccsqceborseedesesceseadd (Chapman and Hall) net 5/0 
McKenna (E.hel M. M. )— edited by, The Woman's Library: Some Arts and 
CURTEB sc cocccccccccccccccccccccccoccccoceccesees (Chapman and Hall) net 5/0 
Dowie (Menie Muriel), Thing About Our Neighbourhood........... (Richards) 6/0 
Peacock (W.) - Chosen and Arranged by, Selected English Essa)s.(Richards) net 1/0 
The Century Magazine. Vol. XLIII, 1902-19u3............+. ++++-( Macmillan) 10/6 
Se. Misbeins, Vol. AEX. Past Joccccccccccccccccccescccccccoece ( ) 7,6 
Natal Almanac and Direc tory, BOTS cccccececccccesetocccoecocoosooved (Davis) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Wilkins (W. H.), The Love of an Uncrowned Queen........ . (Longmans) net 12/6 


Barlow (Montague) and Macan (H.), The Education Act, 1902( Butterworth) net 3/6 





Scott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley : Count Robert of Paris. 2 vols. 

(Jack) 

Castle Dangerous ( ” 4 

Lockhart ( John Gibson), The L ife of Sir Walter Boats... ccccccecvccoces 

Craik (Mrs.), The Head of the Family ...........00-cceeeeeeces i ck usa) 1/6 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Bomes and L........ cece cece eeeneees 2 ») 2 
Varden (Florence), The Fog Princess. .......00.scecereececsees ¢ ) O66 
Fitzgerald (Edward), translated by, Six Dramas uf Calderon. . (Mooring) net 3/6 
Blackmore (R. D.), Cripps the Carricr .......c0eseeceeee sonnecceneees (Low) t/6 

Furness (Horace Howard )—edited by, A New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare, Vol. IT. Macbeth... cccccscsccccccccccccccccseccceces (Lippincott) 18,0 


Dickens (Charles), The Old Curiosity Shop. (Fireside Edition). 
(Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 2/0 
(Firesiue Edition) 
(Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 2/0 
Pictures from italy (Fireside Edition) 
(Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 1/6 


” ” Nicholas Nickleby. 


a American Notes. 








Harte (Bret), Condensed Novels............0+++ (Chatto and Windus) net 2/0 & 3/v 
Dante, The New Life (Kegan Paul) net 2/6 & 3/6 
Borrow (George), The Romany Rye ...........eeeeeeeeeeceeeee (Methuen) net 1/6 
Lindsay (Maj ne), The Whirligig..........c.scceccecceeccsseees (Ward Lock) 0/6 
Clapton (Eaward), The Life of st. George ...........eee00 (Sonnenschein) net 0/6 
Farrar (Dean), }he Life of Christ. Part I. ...........e00. eoeee.. (Cassell) net 0/é 
Austen (Jane), Sense and Sensibility, &c............65 eoececoeess (Nelson) net 2/0 
El.ot (George), Silas Marmer.........cccceccccccccscccccccsecscess (Lane) net 1/6 
Arber (Prof.), Au English Garner : Social England. Illustrated...(Constable) 

net 4/0 
Hardy (Thomas), Desperate Remedies .........eeeceeeseeeeeeeece (Macmillan) 3/6 


Kdgeworth (Maria), Castle Rackrent and The Absentee . 
Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English Pe eop ile. 


-(Macmillan) net 2/v 
Part 23 
(Macmillan) net 0/6 


Crosland «T. W. H.), The Unspeakable Scot........ eeccees ++ee- (Richards) net le 
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voLs. I. and ll. Now Ready. 
THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


‘“‘LIBRARY EDITION.” 


Edited, with atditions, from the Original Manuscripts, 





By E. T. COOK ano ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


In about 32 Volumes, arranged in Chronological Order. 


Not sold separately. 21s. each net. 
The Edition for sale in the United Kingdom and America is limited 
to 2,000 Copies. 


All Mr. RUSKIN’S published works will be 


CONTENTS. 


reprinted. 


THE TEXT throughout is that which was last revised by the | 


Author ; but in Footnotes or Appendices passages from the MSS. 
are occasionally supplicd or variations noted. 


Each Volume is prefaced by an INTRODUCTION which is at 


once Bibliographical and Biographical. In the compilation of these 
Prefaces, Ruskin’s DIARIES, LETTERS, and CONVERSATIONS 
have been largely used. 


Most of the Volumes contain some New Matter. 


THE PLATES. Every Illustration hitherto published will be 
included. In addition, a large number of unpublished Drawings will 


be given, as well as numerous unpublished Plates already engraved 
under the Author’s personal supervision. 


Some of the best Portraits of Mr. Ruskin are inserted as Frontis- 


pieces, and Facsimiles of the MSS. are also given. 


THE PAPER is a special make of unbleached Arnold, and bears 
the watermark of Mr. Ruskin’s Seal and a 


VOLUME i. 


EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 


1834 to 1843. 


Consisting of 612 Pages, Large Medium 8vo (93 

by 63), with Frontispiece in Colour, 20 Plates, 78 

Woodcuts, and a Facsimile of MS., bound in a 
special Holliston cloth, with uncut edges. 


‘VOLUME ll. 


POEMS. . 


Consisting of 590 Pages, with 25 Plates, and 
5 Facsimiles of MS. 


Fol!owed by other Vols. at intervals of about one month, 





NOW READY 


THOUGHTS FROM MAETERLINGK, 


Foolscap 8Svo, 256 Pages. Cloth, giit top. 
3s. Gd. net. 








LONDON: 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Gross Rd. 


The Religious Tract Society's Spring List, 


A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 
YOUTH AND DUTY: 


Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. By the Right Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, D.D., Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of 
Calcutta, and formerly Head Master of Harrow School. With a 
Photogravure Portrait. Uniform with Bishop Moule’s “ Thoughts 
for the Sundays of the Year.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


STEADFAST UNTO DEATH: 
or, Martyred for China. Memorials of Thomas Wellesley and 
Jessie Pigott. By C. A. Picotr, With seven full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


MIRACLE OF MODERN MISSIONS: 
The Story of Matula,a Congo Convert. By JOHN BELL, Baptist 
Missionary, Wathen, Congo, Witha Preface by the Secretary of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and seven full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
ATHANASII DE INCARNATIONE VERBI 

DEI: 

Athanasius on the Incarnation of the Word of God, An English 
translation, with an Introduction, Synopsis and Notes by 
T. HERBERT BINDLEY, M.A., D.D. Second Edition, revised 
throughout. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s 


ROADS FROM ROME: 
A Series of Personal Narratives. Compiled by Rev. 
IsAACSON, M.A. Witha Preface by the Bishop or DURHAM. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


A 


Cc. § 


CHEAP EDITION.—TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
JAMES CHALMERS: 


His Autobiography and Letters. By RicHARD LOVETT, M.A,, 
Author of ‘James Gilmour of Mongolia,” &c. With Maps and 
Portraits. Fifth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. Also in handsome binding for presentation, padded paste 
grain, gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. 6d. n >t. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. VAIZEY. 
PIXIE O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HorNE VAIZEY, Author of “About 
Peggy Saville,” “ A Houseful of Girls,’ &c. With seven full-page 
Illustrations by W. H. C. GRooME, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s.6d. 
A NEW STORY BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 
JILL’S RED BAG. 
By Amy LE Feuvre, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “ Teddy’s 
Button,” &c, With seven full- “page Illustrations by ALFRED 
PEARSE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 
SAILOR APOSTLE. 


A Story of the Sea, founded on fact. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
Author of “ With Christ at Sea,” &e. Long 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. 








Contents of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For MAY, 1903. 
THE IRISH LAND BILL: 
(1) “A SOHEME OF PERNICIOUS AGRARIAN QUACKERY.” 
Honour Judge O'CONNOR MORRIS, 


By His 


(2) THE LATEST: IS IT THE LAST? By the Right Hon. Lord Monr- 
EAGLE. 
THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH: A REPLY TO LORD HALIFAX. By J. 


LAWSON WALTON, K.C., M.P. 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN GERMANY. By O. ELrzpacueEr. 

THE CANALS OF MARS: ARE THEY REAL? By the Rev. EDMUND LEDGER 
(Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 

THE MONUMENTS IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By ALPreD HIGGINS. 

THE DETERIORATION IN THE NATIONAL PHYSIQUE, By Grorag F, 
SHEE. 

WHAT IS THE ADVANTAGE OF 
LEONARD COURTNEY. 

SOME MORE LETTERS OF MRS. CARLYLE. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C, 

LONDON CONGESTION AND CROSS-TRAFFIC. By Captain Gnuorae S. 0. 
SWINTON, L.C.C 

A FORGOTTEN ADVENTURER. By the Countess of JERSEY, 

THE NEW ZEALAND ELECTIONS. By O. T. J. ALY ERs, 

RADIUM AND ITS POSITION IN NATORE, By WILLIAM ACKROYD, F.L.O. 

THE LOST ART OF SINGING. By M.A. R. TUKER., 

A FUTU ~ FOR IRISH BOGS. By Lieut.-General Sir RICHARD SANKEY, 
K.0.B 

LAST sours. 


FOREIGN TRADE? By the Right Hon. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Ce., Ltd. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND ATHER. 
Being a — of Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F. RB. 8. With numerous } SBastentione. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS “ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION. 


By the Monsignore DUCHESNE. ‘Translated by M. L. MCCLURE from the Third Edition of “ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 


The Third Edition of the French Original has just been published in Paris. This Translation represents not only the latest revision of that celebrated work, but 
contains also some Notes added by Monsignore Duchesne since the latter was published. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND 
LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With several Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. By Dr. Robert Young. 


Seventh Edition, with Four New and important Supplements, and Portrait of Author, demy 4to, cloth boards, 21s.; half-bound morocco, 25s. Tllustrated 
Ex ev with New ng, Views, and Facsimiles, hai. -morocco, 30s. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY BIBLE HISTORY. 


By Prof. KITTEL, of Leipzig. Translated from the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 
Thisisa translation of a discourse by Prof, Kittel. The publication of Delitzsch’s “ Babel und Bibel,” in wh‘ch the Babylonian account of the Creation, the Flood, 


&e., is regarded as ear'ier and purer than that of the Bible, has called forth a great number of pamphlets in reply, of which this is one of the most striking. It treats of 
the subject as a whole, and is not therefore strictly a reply, but it deals incidentally with Delitzsch's arguments, 


EARLY BRITAIN: THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria, and 








“9 


Assyria). By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Trans- 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By Edward Conybeare. Feap. lated by M. L. MCCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 

8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [/n the Press, Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26s. ; half- 
ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Thomas Cod- | ___™0"0e0 (bound by Riviere), 0s 


RINGTON, M.Inst.C.E,, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, ss. | ‘THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 330 B.C. 
in (4a Me Press, | By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. 
” McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 

Cc HRISTI AN, 8¢ IENCE” CONTRASTED | with Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s, ; half-morocco (bound 


Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. by Riviere), 50s. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND GARDEN. By 
Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bi-hop, with an the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous Illus- 
Address on “ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Rev. HENRY WACE, trations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d. » 
WORDS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. By William 7#E ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean of 


DALRKYMPLE, Archbishop of York. Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, 1s. in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE ROTCH,S.B., A.M. Small post 8vo, 
Is THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE 9 Lectures with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. 
WAUGETT, M.A. Sinall post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6 THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: The Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. 
MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From the DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft's College. 
Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By JOHN, BISHOP of U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diag srams, cloth boards, 23. 
NORWICH. With several lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6<. 
BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. Bowdler 
’ . " 
THE REVISED VERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C, Lydon. 
Addresses on. By the Right Rev. C.J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 272 pp., crown 4to, c cloth boards, 14s. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. “Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT, OF BEMERTON. | admirably illustrated.”—Guardian. 
By the late Rev. JOHN J.DANIELL. New Edition, with Addenda, Portrait, | WATURE AND HER SERVANTS; or, Sketches of the 


and Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s. ; : Animal Kingdom. By the Rev. T. WOOD. With numerous Woodcuts, 
GRIFFITH JONES, OF LLANDDOWROR, Life and Times Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
of. By the Rev. DAVID JONES, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 


| 1 to 6.5 magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 

VERBA VERBI DEI. The. Words of Our Lord and ° of all Nebulz and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in Tele- 

LOWDER.” Crown &vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. scopes of Moderate Powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HERMANN J. 

‘ P KLEIN. Translated by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.L.8. With 

TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec. brought up to 1900 as far as Text is 
Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D. | concerned), Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. AND M T N . h 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Historical Sketch. | MATTZ®, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


By the Rev. H. W. CARPENTER, Canon and Precentor of Salisbury. Small | Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, edited by Prof. 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. ALFRED LODGE, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F.C. Woodhouse, | ROMANCE OF LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS; Facts 
M.A., Author of “The Life of the Soul in the World.” Crown 8vo, cloth and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 
boards, 3s, 6d. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


DHELM: his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
ST. ALD. Cathedr: il Chureh of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. FREAKS AND MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE; or, 
BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol. With several ieietioatbens, Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. With pot A 


Small post &vo, cloth boards, Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION —EGYPT and LIBRARY EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 


CHALDAA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MASPERO. Complete in Eighteen Uniform Volumes, crown vo, half-cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE. With The Complete Series, Volumes I.-XVIIL., in cloth case, 28s. This is the only 
Map and ovér 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewing's Works. The last two volumes contain 
cloth, bevelled boards, 24s, ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. much new matter. 





LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; BRIGHTON: 129, North St. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF Mrs. WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


ALE SEEN FHMLSENS, w. | L A D VY R O S E . S D AU G H TE R. 


TUESDAY NEXT (MAY 12th) at 5 o'clock. Pro- 
r G. H. DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc. F.R.S., 


fesso! 
f. —_ , 
NOMIOAL INPCURNOE OF THE TIDES” “Halts 116th THOUSAND. 








Guinea the course, 

4 THURSDAY At et 14th) at 5 o'clock. Professor I ADY 

AL! | Pe TS, ee oO REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—*The story is 

boANTa Half “PaoTRD 2 DRS ‘ | intensely interesting, the characters are very 
Na. all a-Guinea. delicately and vividly portrayed. . .*. Miss le 


AA TURDAY (MAY $th) at 3 o'clock. HAMISH Breton’ is a much more charming heroine than 


MACOUNN, Es. FIRST of THREE LECTURES * any of her predecessors in the long procession of 
on “MUSIC,” with Musical Illustrations. Half-a- Mrs. Ward’s creations.” 
Guinea. 
Booklovers & Bibliophiles take Note ! 
& bl op MR. DOUGLAS SLADEN in THE QUEEN 
says :—“ Julie le Breton is one of the best female 
characters in fiction. The book is interesting e 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED THE to the very last page, and deals with some of the 


latest aspects of the age oo eneaataty that it is 














FIRST NUMBER OF | full of unconscious portraits.” 
THE AVON BOOKLET © By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
A moathiy reprint fer Booklovers With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


of famous contributions to English 
Literature for the most part from 
rare and obsolete sources, 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 3s. POST FREE. PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The character GLOBE. —“ We are inclined to think that oa 


drawing of the whole book is as excellent as its the whole this is the best work that Mrs. Humphry 





fis A gaat : P ee 

: detailed episodes are natural, but its high and Ward has yet given us, . . . It is a story. of 
In THE AVON BOOKLET an endeavour will be , ’ ‘ tee strong human interest; it goes down into the 
made to collect in permanent easily accessible form genuine merit is to have given vivid presenta- depths of mental and spiritual experience; it 
those famous contributions to English literature by tions to the bundle of vehement and conflicting seizes the attent’on and holds it firmly to the 


modern writers which through various causes have 
been allowed to become forgotten or known only | 
to the student, In the first year of THE BOOKLET, | 
the editor hopes to publish forgotten works of Robert 
Browning, William Morris, R. L. Stevenson, 0. W. 

Holmes, ye Tennyson, George Borrow, William London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15; Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Black, and many others at present very difficult to 
obtain, or lost in the pages of forgotten magazines. 


THE AVON ROOKLET wil wrivy ono OMT DON LIBRARY, 


store them to their rightful place in literature, pre- 


passions which constitutes the heroine.” end.” 




















senting them in a delightful format, beautifully ot. JAMES'’S SQUARE, S.W. 
printed on a strong, pure linen paper, and bound in Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
annual volume form in old style boards. ViceePresidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. ; 


The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Rt. Hon, EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir’ M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee : 


Subscriptions can be received only for a year’s 
issues, 12 Nos., 3s. post free. The first num- 


. 
ber, containing Browning’s suppressed essay | “Rev. Canon Ainger. Mrs. J. R. Green. Frank T. Marziuls, Esq., ¢.B. 
on Shelley, will be ready shortly. | Dr. J. H. Bridges. Frederic Harrison, Esq. } Sir F. Pollock, Bart. 
| Professor Lewis Campbell, LL.B. Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. | Rev. Z. Rigg, D.w. 
specimen Avon ;- | Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D. Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C,S.1. 8. Arthur Strong, Esq. 
— . es ene eo > ae ——% Sydney Gedge, Esq. } Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,C.B. | H. R. Tedder, Esq. 
ully printed in s . vory card. | Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S. Sidney Lee, Esq. | Rev. H. Wace, b.v. 
| Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S. | W.5S. Lilly, Esq. Sir Spencer Walpole, K.c.1. 
Oross cheques and postal orders, and address | Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D. | Sidney J. Low, Esq. A, W. Ward, Esq., Litt.p., LL.D. 


| The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership according to age. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country aud ' 
to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4.0, 
1903) is now ready, price 35s, ; to members, 25s. 


JOH N LEA’S 0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


ws | MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Can be obtained from the following Booksellers: 


Messrs. MILLER & ,Giid» Cambridge Circus, | ¢nscriptions from One Guinea per annum | GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


J. THOMSON, Avon Glen, Emscote, Warwick. 














Messrs. A. & F. DENNY, 147, Strand, W.C. , i for THREE, SIX 
gt | on Ne emer Oe SO & 1s. 6d., Post Free. 
ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH Containing the Principal English Books" in 


and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 


COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY should as the demand increases, and an ample supply is circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHOOMING | A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (5(0 











. be sent not later than Noon on Thursday | WORKS immediately they are published. | pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
to 43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c., on — | Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
| TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SOIENCE, HIs- 
application. A New Setenel, _——_= -- —~1gce, Catalogue | tory, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
Pest Free on ne SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
Special cloth cases for binding the half= This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY SOR ee ee ee SS Capita at 
. ° LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be sup- GREATLY res PRICES, additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 
plied for 1s. each. The price of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communica- MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 


43, Chancery Lane 241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 
Bos , ; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Chatto ki Windus’s Non Books, 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW W BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of “ Her Royal 
Highness Woman.” 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Novel by the Author of 
‘*The Gun-Runner.” 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of 
“The King’s ) Aa 





On MAY 21, 


ALGERNON GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


By ALGERNON GISSING, 
Author of “A Secret of the North Sea,” 


5 
OVERDUE. By W. CLARK RvsseELt, 
Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” 
“The customary epithets applied to nautical fiction 
are quite incommensurate with the excellence of Mr. 
Clark Russell's narrative —— these are 
thoroughly at their best in ‘Overdue. . * Overdue’ 
is the story of a voyage, and its romantic interest 
hinges on tue +tratagem of the captain's newly-wedded 
wife in order to accompany him on his expedition for 
the salvage of a valuable wreck. The reader gets a 
vivid share of the animation of such a journey and all 
the varied pleasures of a first long sea-trip. The plot 
thickens so gradually that a less competent novelist 
would be in danger of letting the reader's attention 
slip. But the climax of Benson's conspiracy to remove 
the captain and carry off the wife is invested with the 
keenest excitement.”—J/all Mall Gazette, 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By FRANK RICHARD- 
sox, Author of * The Man who Lest his Past.” 
“Cleverly written. ... The thrilling interest is 
sustained to the very end, which is striking in the 
extreme.”’— Liverpool Post, 


NEAR the TSAR, NEAR DEATH. 
By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of “ Mazeppa.” 
“A thrilling romance.”—Ladies’ Field, 
“ An excellent picce of work.”— World, 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By 
LIONEL L, PILKINGTON, 
“A story which is very much alive, with a well- 
conceived and absorbing plot, and crisp, gossipy 
dialogue.” — Bolton Chronicle. 


THE HEART OF A GIRL. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN. With 8 Illustrations by 
FRANCES EWAN. 

“An absorbing and well-constructed tale.” 
shire Post, 


THE INSTIGATOR. 
TREETON., 
“The book 

Gazette, 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. 
By GEORGES UHNET. Translated by F. 
WELL, 

“One of Ohnet’s best novels.”"—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“Many will read it at a sitting, since not for one 
moment does the interest flag.” — Sketch. 


THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. 
By VIOLET GUTTENBERG, 
Jew nor Greek.” 

“A lively and well-written story .... 
entertaining.”— Book-Lovers’ Library. 


THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. 
By CYRIL SEYMOUR, 
“A most effectual time-killer.”"—Ladies’ Field, 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By SARAH 
TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
“We question whether Miss Tytler has given us a 
sweeter or fresher tale, and it is a life-like picture of 
the age.”— London Quarterly Review, 


THE TIDEWAY. [By AusTIN CLARE, 
Author of “ For the Love of a Lass,” &c. 
*Enthralling in its intensity, painful in realisation, 
no reader will remain unmoved.”"—Birmingham Post, 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA. By 
Cc. L. ANTROBUS, Author of “ Wildersmoor” and 
“ Quality Corner.” 

“The story which gives the title to the volume 
contains one of the most brilliant ideas that have been 
realised in recent fiction.”"—Morning Post. “All the 
tales are good, but three or four stand out from the 
others as worthy of even higher amuaal (Guardian, 


is undeniably clever.”—<St, 


brisk and 


kondog: CHATTO & WINDUS, III, St Martin's Lane, W.C. 


*— YVork- 


By ERNEST A. | 


James's 
ROTH- 


Author of “ Neither | 


FROM 


Mr. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just Out. A New Novel by 
Horace Annesley Vachell, 


Author of “John Charity,” entitled 


THE PINCH OF 
PROSPERITY. 


Large crown itn 6s. 


Ready on May 12. A New Work, 
By Mary E. Wilkins, 


Author of “ Tae Heart’s Highway,” entitled 


THE WIND IN 
THE ROSE BUSH, 


And other stories of the Supernatural, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WORK Of POETRY. 


THE PIPES OF PAN. From the 


Book of Myths. By BLIss CARMAN. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





DRAMATIC CRITICISM. The 


Ideal Spestator—Tie Dramatic Critic—Old and 
New Criticism. By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 
8vo, da. net. _— out. 


PARIS IN 48, Letters from a Resai- 


dent dezcribing the events of the Revolution. 
By BARONESS BONDE (née ROBINSON). Edited 
by Mrs, WAKR. Large crown 8yo, 83. net. 

[Just oul. 


ISABELLA D'ESTE, Marchio- 


ness of Mantua, 1474—1539, A Study of the 
Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY), 
Author of “ Beatrice D'Este,” “ Madame,” “ Sacha- 
rissa,’ “ The Painters of Florence,” &c. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


[Just out. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENG- 


LAND, ByG. BALDWIN BRowN, M.A., Watson 
Gordou Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Vol. I.—The Life of Saxon Esgland in its Relation 
to the Arts. 

Vol. I1.—Ecclesiastical 
from the Conversion of the 
Conquest. 

With Illustrations. 


Architecture in England 
Saxons to the Norman 


2 vols., royal 8vo, 52s net 
[Just out. 





|SERVICE AND SPORT ON 


THE TROPICAL NILE. Some Records of the 


Duties and Diversions of an Officer among Natives 


| and Big Game during the reoccupation of the 
Ni'otic Provinces. By CAPTAIN C. A. SYKES, 
R.H.A. With a Map, and Illustrations frora 


Photographs and from Drawings made by Major 
E. / 


A. P. Hoppay, R.F.A. Square crown 8vo, 

123. net. [Ready immediately, 

| NOTES AND REMINISCEN- 
CES OF ASTAFF OFFICER, Ohiefly relating 


to the Waterloo Campaign and to St. Helena 
matters during the Captivity of Napoleon. By 
Lieutenant-Oolonel BASIL JACKSON. Edited by 
RK. C. SEATON, M A., late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; Author of “Sir Hudson Lowe and 
St. He’ena.” With Map, Portraits and 
illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


} [Ready immediately. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 


| 


| 


other | 





{ 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘A valuable and fitting 
conclusion to the great work.’’ 
In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s, net in 
cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


Dictionary of National 
Biography 
Index and Epitome. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ATHEN4ZUM.—‘“‘The appearance of this 
Supplement to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ puts the coping-stone upon a 
work which is justly regarded as a national 
possession. We Can, indeed, conceive 
no volume of reference more indispensable to 
the scholar, literary man, the historian, and 
the journalist.’’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘A volume of 
the highest practical utility. . . . We have 
tested the work by several consultations, and 
have found it answer exactly to the excellent 
plan outlined in its preface.’’ 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. —‘‘ An indepen- 
dent work of biographical reference which, in 
comprehensiveness and detail, far surpasses 
any other work of the kind.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. — ‘This final 
volume will convince every one of the Dic- 
tionary’s wonderful utility, and, indeed, 
introduce the work to many who may not be 
able to afford the original volumes.”’ 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


NOW READY.-—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of “A Bride from th? Bush,” “Tae 
Amateur Cracksman,” “ Peccavi,” &c. 


The story of an officer, invalided home from the war, 
who is asked by a lady friend to rescue her son from 
the toils of a supposed adventures: at Zermatt. The 
officer relates how he affected his delicate commission, 
and the eagle dénouement, 


THE NEW NATION, 


A Sketch of the Sozial, Political, and Eco- 
nomic Conditions and Prospects of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. By PERCY F. 
ROWLAND, late Sckolar of Hertford College, 
Oxford, &c. Large crown  8v0, 7s. 6d. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Love and Honour.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Croyn 8vo, 6 


GEORGE GORING’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, 
Author of “ Love and Honour.” 


CROWBOROUGH 
BEACON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend 
of Nelson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 62, 

T/MES.—“ A good story is told, and the narrative 
has charm and freshness and suspended interest.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“* The story is well told, 

contains hardly a dull page.” 
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London : SMITH, ELDER é & Co., 


15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








